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Part I.—CLOTHO. 
BOOK I. 


CHAPTER II. 


Caspar.—Propound, Fellow: What sort of a sea-thing hast thou here? Be- 
shrew me an’t be aught betwixt whelk and whale. 

Fisherman.—Sir, I misdoubt the four winds know that, or the four hags that 
saddle them. . 


1G Ox HE missing letter never turned up, so it was clear that it 
Sr 7/7 nust have taken itself off to the limbo of unaccountably 
lost things. It was extremely provoking, for doubtless 
» many little details were mentioned in it which the 
Captain could not be expected to remember. So there was nothing 
for it but to write immediately to Mr. Smith of America. But 
obviously the very first thing to be done, even before communi- 
cating with his brother George, who was, or ought to be, as much 
interested in the matter as himself, was to cali at the White Lion and 
see if his little niece had really come. 

Of course Mrs. Westwood was much more than merely annoyed. 
She even pretended to throw doubts on the truth of the story, which, 
for want of the missing letter, was certainly rather meagre as it 
stood at present. But she could find no reasonable ground for 
questioning the general truth of what she had been told. On 
the contrary, the story in itself was highly probable. There was 
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nothing to wonder at in thesfact that Mr. Smith should be so anxious 
to. rid himself of his temporary charge. In his place she herself 
would have done the same. And it was rather a clever thing on his 
part to let the child herself follow on the very heels of the letter, so 
that her natural guardians might have no opportunity of renouncing 
their moral duty. Mrs. Westwood was unwilling enough, on per- 
sonal grounds, to have anything to do with a matter that promised 
to be both expensive and troublesome; but from long experience, 
she was too well acquainted with the manners and customs of the 
society in which she moved not to know what sort of stories would 
get afloat if—and there was really no “if” in the case—it ever came 
out that ashelter had been refused to her own husband’s brother's 
child, under such circumstances, for at least a reasonable time. She 
could not have it said that she was the aunt, even by marriage, of a 
workhouse child. 

So she submitted, though ungraciously enough, to the infliction, 
and the next morning, as soon as he had gulped down half a cup of 
coffee, the Captain strolled down to the White Lion. On his 
return,— 

“Well, my dear,” he said, nervously and, for him, excitedly, “ She’s 
come! Poor little thing! She’s as like poor Charley as two peas. 
How shall we manage to get her here?” 

“If she must come, she must, Isuppose. Mind, this is your doing, 
not mine ; and if anything comes of it, I hope you'll remember I said 
so. Who brought her? And have you found out about Mr. 
Smith?” 

“I’m afraid I can’t tell you more about Mr. Smith than I told you 
last night, my dear. She came over with a respectable woman 
coming back to England with her husband—a carpenter, or some- 
thing.” 

“You saw the woman ?” 

“ How could I, my dear? They left the child at the White Lion 
with the landlady, and went on to Plymouth by an early train. Mr. 
Smith seems to have thought of everything.” 

“ No doubt about that.” 

“ Shall?you come and see her? She’s a nice little thing.” 

“Oh, I can’t go trapesing into the city to-day. I’ve no time to 
be going after other people’s children, if you have. I've got my 
own.” 

“ Shall I take Susan, then ?” 

“Quite impossible. Susan’s got her work, and can’t be spared to 


go gadding.” 
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But it was settled at last that Susan shouid go with the Captain ; 
and in the course of the afternoon a cab drove up to the door, with 
a very small and very shabby trunk on the roof. From the cab 
emerged, first, Captain Westwood, then Susan, and then a child was 
lifted out and set down on the pavement while her uncle paid the 
fare. Ail this was witnessed by Mrs. Westwood from the drawing- 
room window. Though she professed complete and contemptuous 
indifference to the whole business, she was still not without a large 
share of real curiosity about this new member of her household, who 
seemed to have dropped into it from the sky. Many a woman, less 
inclined to jealousy than she, would have suspected that she was 
being made a fool or a tool of ; but, though suspicious and inclined 
to be jealous of her good-looking husband in trifles, she flattered her- 
self that for him to try to make a fool of her was as much out of 
keeping with his character as to be made a fool of was out of keeping 
with her own. He never lied to her, though she sometimes found it 
convenient to pretend that she fancied so. 

She went quickly from the window, to hide her curiosity, when 
her husband led the child by the hand into the room. 

“ Here’s Olympia, my dear,” he said. 

“Very well,” she answered, coldly ; “I see her.” 

“Shall I leave her with you, my dear? I think I shall go and 
take a turn on the Downs, while you introduce the children to their 
new cousin. Shall 1?” 

“If you like, John. I have nothing to say about anything.” 

The Captain looked at the child, put his hands in his pockets, and 
lounged out nervously. 

If, as he had asserted, there was a wonderful likeness between 
Olympia Westwood and her scapegrace father, then the latter must 
have been very different in appearance from any of his brothers. 
These were all of the Saxon type, with grey eyes, blunt features, and 
florid complexions ; but the little Olympia looked for all the world 
like a little Spanish girl that had just stepped out of a master-piece 
by Murillo, except that her profuse curls were in a state of transition 
from light to black, and her eyes from sapphire to brown hazel. 
Captain Westwood had described her, quoting by memory from Mr. 
Smith’s letter, as being no more than three years old ; but, this being 
so—and Mr. Smith ought, of course, to know—she was certainly the 
most precocious child for her age ever seen. She was a little old 
woman of six at the very least: she seemed to be quite at her ease, 
and looked hard at her new aunt and all round the room with 


entire self-possession. She was not a pretty child, at least in Mrs. 
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Westwood’s opinion, who, like many women, would reduce the whole 
world to a dead and monotonous level of regular features, pink and 
white complexions, blue eyes and golden hair, and in whose sight 
her own three little girls were the standard of what all little girls 
ought to be all over the world. But, at the same time, want of what 
she called prettiness was not a want of recommendation to her. 
She would have been still less willing to welcome into the bosom 
of her family one who threatened to outshine Caroline, Julia, or 
Marian. 

Matters, therefore, might have been a very little worse ; and it 
must have been a very much worse woman than Mrs. Westwood who 
could have been perfectly callous to the actual sight of such a deserted 
little orphan standing before her and appealing to her for just a 
crumb of motherhood. 

But she did not draw the child towards her as perhaps a worse 
woman would have done. She only said, with rather more acid in 
her tone than usual—perhaps she was ashamed of a momentary 
weakness— 

‘So you are called Olympia. A very foolishname. How oldare 
you ?” 

“Danny calls me Molly. Are y’aunt Carh’line?” She answered 
and questioned decidedly and bluntly in a treble voice, but pronoun- 
cing her words with singular clearness, if she was really no more than 
three years old. 

“‘ Why her mother must have been an Irishwoman,” thought Mrs. 
Westwood. ‘“ Very likely—there are plenty of Irish in America.—I 
am Mrs. Westwood. But you must answer what I ask you, and not 
ask questions. Who is Danny?” 

“What—don’t ye know Danny?” 

‘““No. Who is she?” 

“‘She’s a He.” 

“He, then. Do you mean your grandfather?” 

“What's that, Aunt Carh’line ?” 

“What a singular child! Don’t you know what a grandfather 
means ?” 

“No.” 

“ Do you remember your papa?” 

* Will I remember ?” 

“Don’t you understand me—don’t you know what I mean?” 

“ What ye mane?” 

“ The child must be silly. Your papa that died.” 

“’Twas Dolores had a papa, Aunt Carh’line—not me.” 
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“Who was Dolores, then?” 

“Her as was with us the day what we whent from Santiago to 
Catamarca. Bedad, she dhrank up all whine what was in the barh’l 
till she couldn’t stthand—Danny had to putt her in the cart behind 
with Jhoon. And I’d have dhrunk some too, on’y Danny’d let me 
touch nothin’ but th’ wather. Did y’ever dhrink so much whine ye 
couldn’t stthand, Aunt Carh’line? Danny he do it often—and I'll 
do’t meself when I’m owld.” 

So this was Captain Westwood’s notion of a nice little thing ! 

“Good heavens, child! What in the name of goodness—why 
where on earth do you come from? Who on earth has taught you to 
use such expressions ?” 

“T comed in a big ship right away owver the say. "Twas moighty 
fun, inthoirely! Was y’ever in a big ship, Aunt Carh’line? An’ did 
y ever go up them ropes like I? I wunst went up nigh to th’ mizzen 
top, all alone, when Dick, him as is th’ steward’s bhoy, comed up and 
pulled me down. But I'll go up to the rale tip-top gallant when I’m 
owld like you, Aunt Carh’line. I'd have felled into the say, they said 
—bedad, I thought I would wunst, just to fright them, it did look so 
purty to see the weves dancin’ about undher me! But I wouldn’t like 
to be dhrownded, all the same—would you, Aunt Carh’line? Did y’ 
ever ‘see a man dhrownded, Aunt Carh’line? I did. "Twas Bill 
Parsons, as kep’ th’ liquor store, out Sacramento way. There was 
three miners—them men as looks for gowld, ye know—an’ they all got 
quar'lin’ an’ free-fightin’, and I were sittin’ on the powdher barh’l 
lookin’ on and wishin’ Pat Murphy ‘Id win, and I hearrd a bullet out 
o’ Black Jim’s six-shooter hit the whall just behind me head, and 
then just afther Bill Parsons fell down just at me fate, and then they 
looked in all his pockets, and then two on ’em took ’m up, and I 
went out too—and they went to the wather, the river they called it, 
and Bill Parsons called out ‘Murdher! murdher! murdher!’ thray 
times, and then they tossed him in right away—and I rahn and hid 
meself in the sthable t’ll Danny comed back nex’ day from where he’d 
been to. I were fearted what they might drownd me too, and Danny 
said they mighted had if they'd knowd I’d seed. And I’ve seed a 
man Lynched, Aunt Carh’line—will you? And I’ve seed a bull 
fight, too, and th’ whild Injins a fightin’ wid them boughs-an’-arrhows, 
and a big wather-spout, and Gin’ral Harris in us red coatee, and the 
whild horses, racin’ and rarin’ and tearin’ like mad and smithereens, 
and the say, and a river, and a lake, and a big snake what rhattled 
his tail--’t were pison, Danny towld I—and a mountain all a-fire, 
and a bayver, and a ghrisly b’ar, and Jem Collins—and I had a 
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par’ht o’ me own wonst what could say ‘Damn,’ and ‘Kiss Polly,’ 
and ‘Go to hell wid ye, ye spahlpeen,’ and they had another par’ht in 
the big ship what could say ‘ Polly whants her grog ’—but I liked me 
own par’ht best of all, on’y he flewed away when we was ridin’ across 
the Pampas, and never came back, though I kep’ the cage open all 
the way. But Danny didn’t think he’d die, so may be he’s there 
now and I'll see ’m again. But I liked Gin’ral Harris, too, and the 
Injins fightin’, and the bull fight, and the wather-spout—but I think 
I liked the par’ht best, only I liked the say best of all, and climbin’ 
up the rhiggin’. But I didn’t like the man bein’ Lynched, because 
he turned—-oh, so black, when they lefted him hangin’ to the tree. 
And I'll like you too, Aunt Carth’line, only not so well as the 
par’ht.” 

If Mrs. Westwood had ever heard of such a thing as a fairy 
changeling, she would have fancied that she saw one before her now. 
The whole of this extraordinary oration was delivered in the most 
matter-of-fact manner, just in the way that ordinary children 
narrate their little experiences ; and it need not be said that the 
hearer was taken aback as she had never been in her life before. 
The English, or rather Irish, in which the child spoke was vulgar 
enough ; and yet there was nothing vulgar in voice or manner. 
On the contrary, both voice and manner, though certainly free from 
childish shyness, were those of a little lady. But, then, one who 
seemed to have had the wildest half of the world for her playground 
was not likely to stand abashed in the presence of one extra human 
being. And when her recollections crowded indiscriminately upon 
her, in the assurance of finding sympathetic interest, whether she 
actually found it or no, she would have been called really pretty by 
those who had sympathy to bestow on what was owfré, and no pre- 
judice in favour of the conventional. Most men and some women, 
however shocked they might be at the idea of such a baby having 
had to pass her first years in such an atmosphere as she had sug- 
gested, would, in spite of the shock, have been driven into sympa- 
thetic laughter, and have let her rattle on in her own way. But Mrs. 
Westwood, who scarcely understood a word here and there, was so 
inexpressibly shocked by what she did understand that she could 
not speak for a full minute. She could only hold up her hands in 
horror and dismay. 

** Good God !” she at last exclaimed ; “can you ever have had a 
mother at all ?” 

“I never had none but Danny. On’y Danny’s goin’ a while 
where I can’t go wid him, he says, and then p’raps I'll go wid him 
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again. Maybe he'll be goin’ to make his fortune, and then he 
says he'll give me some; ‘and I'll like that if it’s as nice as 
Granita.” 

“‘ Is—is Danny’s name Smith ?” asked Mrs. Westwood, a light sud- 
denly breaking in upon her. 

“Danny’s name’s Danny,” said the child. “Smith were the man 
what got scalped by the Choctaws.” 

“ But isn’t Danny his Christian name ?” 

* What’s that, Aunt Carh’line ?” 

‘* His first name—like yours or mine.” 

“ His first name ?” 

“Bless the child! Why she knows nothing. Have you ever been 
to church ?” 

**What’s that, Aunt Carh’line ?” 

“Mercy, child! Don’t you know—where you go to say your 
prayers ?” 

“Me prayers, is it? What’s them, Aunt Carh’line? Say the word 
again.” 

‘“‘ Your prayers ?” 

“ No—the other word.” 

“* Church ?” 

“Church, is it? Ow, aye—I know now. We always goed to 
the big church when we was in Lima—not Danny, ye know, 
but me and Madalena, and seed the picthurs and them, and 
the prastes saying Mass, and the Sefioras. And Madalena useted 
to make me say ‘Ave Maria’—can y’ say ‘ Ave Maria,’ Aunt 
Carh’line? I can, and I can sing ‘ Ave Maris Stella’—Mada- 
lena teached me that—and ‘Me lodgin’ is on the cowld ground,’ 
and ‘ Rakes o’ Mallow,’ and ‘ El Salir del Sol Dorado,’ and ‘ Git along 
home.’ But Danny can sing them betther nor I—only he can’t sing 
‘Ave Maris Stella,’ nor ‘ Adeste Fidayles,’ nor I can’t sing ‘Adeste 
Fidayles,’ but Madalena can. Can y’ sing ‘ Adeste Fidayles,’ Aunt 
Carh’line? I wished ye would, now—or else ‘ Molly Bawn’—that’s 
me, Danny says, ye know—isn’t it now, Aunt Carh’line ?” 

“ A Papist, too!” said Aunt Caroline to herself. ‘That accounts 
for all. Perhaps Mr. Smith is a Jesuit in disguise—I must speak to 
Mr. Godfrey. How is this little heathen to mix with Caroline, and 
Julia, and Marian, and Baby? We shall have them swearing and 
fighting, and counting their beads, and I don’t know what besides. 
If John and his brother—a clergyman of the Church of England, too 
—find the money to bring up this wretched little heathen, I must find 
the school. I never saw such a little imp in all my born days. What 
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a dreadful man that Charles Westwood must have been—and John 
so quiet !—and this Mr. Smith must be even worse still. Can you 
read ?” F 

“‘T don’t know, Aunt Carh’line ; I never thried. But Danny can ; 
he rades all the papers all through.” 

“‘ Nor write ?” asked her Aunt—perhaps rather unnecessarily. 

“Ow, I can make the marks,” said the new Miss Westwood. 
“Will I show ye?” 

Mrs. Westwood, curious to see how a person could write without 
being able to read, gave her a slate and pencil that lay at hand and 
belonged to the educational machinery of Caroline Pender. 

“ There,” said her niece, triumphantly, “ That’s a horse ;’ and she 
rapidly made a figure on the slate which, though rather hieroglyphic 
in form, still had something of the character of the animal meant to 
be represented. ‘“ And that’s Danny,” she went on, scrawling some- 
thing like a human being of gigantic proportions. “ And that’s me,” 
making a very small figure by its side, “ and I’ll make you when I 
know ye, Aunt Carh’line, and now I'll write ye a Sejiora.” 

In another moment or two she had drawn a slight profile that had 
a real resemblance to a female face, and with some pretension to 
individual character besides. ‘Though drawn hurriedly by a child’s 
hand, the lines were harmonious, and not merely conventional, as 
her hieroglyphics for “ Horse,” “ Danny,” and “‘ Me” had been. 

“There, that will do,” said Mrs. Westwood. “I see you know 
nothing at all.” 

Olympia was despatched to the nursery, where she betrayed an 
inconsistent shyness in the presence of the three Miss Penders, from 
which it might be inferred that she was unused to society of her own 
age. During the one o'clock dinner she stared at them, while they, 
in their turn, stared at her shabby clothes, he: dark skin, the out- 
rageous way in which she handled her knife, and the confusion that 
seemed to exist in her mind between forks and fingers. They were a 
little astonished at her appetite also. 

When Captain Westwood returned from his stroll, Mrs. Westwood 
gave him an account of the little Olympia that made him open his 
eyes considerably. But he almost reconciled his wife to this tempo- 
rary inconvenience by means of what, for him, was an unexampled 
piece of diplomacy. 

“*My dear,” he said, “this is providential, don’t you know— 
bringing this poor neglected thing to a woman like you, my dear, 
who are able to train her up in the way she should go. Yes, my dear 
—lI’ve written to Mr. Smith ; but, from what you say, I should think 
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itll be some time before I get an answer. I'll write to George 
to-morrow. Any way she won't get into much mischief with you, my 
dear.” 

The diplomacy lay in the implied compliment to his wife’s universal 
management. If there was one thing on which she plumed herself, 
it was on her power to manage and keep in order the whole world ; 
and in Olympia, the victim, perhaps emissary, of Jesuits and can- 
nibals, she seemed to have found material for a crucial experiment zz 
corpore vili. 

“But surely the child must be more than three years old? Why 
she looks as old as Marian.” 

“Well, my dear,” answered the Captain, looking suddenly uncom- 
fortable and avoiding her eye; “ Perhaps I read the letter wrong, 
and she’s more than three. However, I've asked Mr. Smith again, 
and he’ll let us know, I dare say—when we hear from him.” 


CHAPTER IIL 


Though thou may’st make the thrush forget 
His woodland joys, O Sage, 

Remember, souls were never yet 
Imprison’d in a cage. 

Calm on his perch your bird may sit, 
And take your wires for stars, 

But songs, O wise of little wit ! 
Will flutter through the bars. 


THERE was but little communication between George at Oxford 
and John at Clifton. 

On this occasion, the Captain did not write to his brother, but 
made the extraordinary exertion of going to Oxford. When he came 
back, he told his wife that the matter was all arranged, and that the 
burden of supporting Charley’s orphan was to be equitably shared. 
It was therefore not a little curious that he became almost miserly in 
his small pleasures. He forswore billiards, reduced his tobacco to 
a strict allowance of one after-breakfast cigar a day, and bewildered 
his tailor by making his clothes last as long as they could, and even 
longer. For a lounger who had never denied himself a single indul- 
gence since he was born, this change of life, had it been shown in 
appreciable ways, must have roused Mrs. Westwood’s curiosity—as 
things were, however, his billiards and his tobacco had always been 
hidden from her, and she was not one to quarrel with the reduction 
of expenditure in any case. He had always been content to play 
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second fiddle in the marriage-duet ; but now, even had he been in 
love with his wife over head and ears, he could not have been more 
timidly, even abjectly, obsequious to her. Ever since the arrival of 
Olympia the one active object of his existence seemed to be to keep 
her to the utmost stretch of her good humour. 

There was once a lazy man, who always made a point of engaging 
for his valet and cook—the two domestics upon whom his daily com- 
fort depended—servants who had been dismissed from their last 
place for cheating their master. He knew that to be cheated means 
to be otherwise well served. Whether the same rule holds good of 
a husband may or may not be the case; but at last Mrs. Westwood 
was compelled to think that such obsequious servility on the part of 
the Captain must have something at the bottom of it, and did not 
hold that such outward observance at home was well purchased by 
possible licence abroad. She could not but remember, sometimes, 
that she was older than he, and was not too vain to disbelieve her 
looking-glass when it told her that she looked every hour of her age. 

So, after a time, she began to grow extra watchful, and was 
rewarded by making one or two barren discoveries. 

Captain Westwood’s shabbiest clothes never smelt of tobacco. 

He stayed at home frequently in the forenoon. 

He made longer and more frequent fishing excursions. 

He was frequently silent, gloomy, and out of spirits. 

He thought a great deal about spending pennies. 

Though he spent next to nothing out of his two hundred a year, he 
never had any money left to spend after the end of May, until the 
following quarter day. 

He rose much earlier in the morning, and opened his letters 
nervously. 

He was often restless at night. 

He always emptied the decanter at dinner time. 

Whence she naturally deduced that 

There was somebody who had a greater objection to tobacco than 
she. 

That solitary fishing excursions are often very convenient things. 

That she herself was not in his confidence. 

That all this was in some way or other connected with his annual 
emptiness of pocket. 

But, though she put this and that together four-and-twenty times a 
year, nothing came. At last, after much pondering, a bright thought 
struck her. 

“John,” she said one morning at breakfast time—it was a day 
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after the end of May, when she had managed to discover that his 
pocket money was reduced to about five pounds—“ I’ve got a pro- 
posal to make. The children are growing up now, and I don’t know 
what views you have for baby when he gets a man ; but he ought to 
take a position, and there’s nothing like land—I’ve heard you say 
that many a time. What do you think if we took some nice place in 
the country, where we might be a real county family, like we ought 
to be, I’m sure, with our connections, and we could do it just as well 
as going on like we are? ‘Then there it would all be for him if any- 
thing happened to you. We’d go a long way off, of course, and be 
the Westwoods of Somewhere—lI’m sure it’s getting quite low here, 
and bad for the children ; I don’t like them to grow up mixing with 
people one doesn’t know who they are. And as you're so fond of 
fishing you could have a place of your own, where you wouldn’t have 
to go so far.” 

To her surprise a cloud fell from his face, and he took her at her 
word. , 

“My dear Carry—the very thing. What a head you have, to be 
sure! You're quite right—we’ll go a good way off, as you say. T’ll 
begin to look out this very day, and get off and settled before— 
before this time next year.” 

It was clear, then, that he had no ties to keep him to Clifton. But 
she could not well recede from her own proposal, which now took 
another form than a mere attempt to find out how the land lay. It 
was really a good method of rubbing out the stains of trade left by 
the Drysalter and her husband’s early connection with Corbet and 
French. Captain and Mrs. Westwood, of some place where these 
antecedents might be kept concealed, would be really aristocratic : 
“Gerald Westwood, of Somewhere, Esquire, eldest son of Captain 
Westwood,” would, in due course of time, be more aristocratic still. 

For once the Captain displayed energy. He left off fishing and 
never rested till he had become the purchaser—with his wife’s money 
—of a house and grounds known as “The Laurels” at Gressford St. 
Mary. It was not a large place, but it was just adapted to their 
means, and there were no great families near—except the Earl ot 
Wendale, who was too great to be a rival—to interfere with the local 
autocracy to which Mrs. Westwood aspired. 

And here, at Gressford as at Clifton, the dangers and excitements 
of her earliest years grew into a half-forgotten dream, that visited the 
eyes of Olympia far more vividly by night than by day. 

Like many very young children who live intensely while the sun is 
awake, she, when sound asleep, was an intense dreamer of dreams. 
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She was of an age when the excitement of seeing a man murdered is 
no greater in kind or degree than that of seeing a doll broken—so 
that the new world of the Westwood nursery was quite full enough of 
hourly excitement to fill her daily life. Still it was inevitable that 
memory should assert its rights by visiting her, ghost-fashion, from 
the moon and stars. So vividly did she dream that she never thought 
of regarding hers as an exceptional case, but took for granted that 
her nightly experiences were common to other children also. She 
used to puzzle the three Miss Penders by talking to them of dreams 
as though they were realities, and as though, in discussing them, all 
four stood on common ground. She assumed that no less real to 
them than to herself must be that vision of plains which, like a smooth 
green sea, met the cloudless sapphire at the circle of an unbroken 
horizon—plains whereon scampered, before her closed eyes, droves 
of wild horses and herds of antelopes mingled with the other dramatis 
persone of her sleep—chattering crowds of monkeys, gorgeous birds, 
Arctic bears, flying fish, and immeasurable cobras that circled round 
and round in countless convolutions until, like twisted water-spouts, 
they formed a spiral staircase between the green desert of the earth 
.and the blue wilderness of the sky. Up or down this staircase the 
feet of her soul often sped when pursued by the corpse of some 
dynched or murdered ruffian, or else by that unimaginable thing that 
is permitted in dreams to terrify the souls of children and men. But, 
for the most part, her dreams were not of the terrible order. On the 
contrary, she far more frequently woke herself with laughing than 
with crying. She was a restless sleeper, and apt to talk in her dreams. 
Her language by day was at first her own peculiar dialect of Irish- 
English : afterwards it rapidly toned down to the accent of Aunt 
‘Caroline and the Miss Penders, in which the note of provinciality was 
scarcely to be found. But her dream-language was untranslatable, 
even by herself. To Julia and Marian, who slept in the same room, 
she seemed to be chattering mere gibberish. Sometimes one of them 
would catch a word, and repeat it next day to tease her; and it was 
.as strange, after a while, to herself as to them. 

“What does Gaucho mean?” asked Julia. 

“ How would I know?” 

“ You said it yourself, last night. You must be silly to talk things 
like you do.” 

“TI suppose I was dreamin’.” 

“ You're always dreaming. I don’t dream, and I wouldn'’t, if it’s 
to be silly, like you. Ma says you're not a bit like me nor the 
others, and not pretty, like I am.” 
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“ And I don’t want to be pretty, if bein’ pretty’s bein’ like you— 
and you may say so to Aunt-Carh’line.” 

“T will, if you say a word. Ah, and nurse says you're a little 
Irish girl, like what eat buttermilk and raw potatoes. I wouldn’t eat 
buttermilk nor raw potatoes.” 

“I don’t ate buttermilk nor raw potatoes.” 

“You do.” 

And so on, till Olympia, whose patience was weak, while her hands 
were strong, gained a temporary victory by sending Julia to Aunt 
Caroline with a very red ear indeed. 

But she had received a sting that hurt far more than a box on 
the ear. She did not care a straw for the immediate discomfort of 
being condemned, on the spot, to learn by heart three collects from 
the Liturgy—a task which, on her peremptorily refusing to beg 
Miss Julia’s pardon, was increased to four. Learning anything by 
heart, however hard in itself the task might be, was to her almost as 
easy as reading, which came to her apparently by the light of 
nature. ‘The real sting was Julia’s taunt that she was not as other 
children are. 

Now a full-grown man or woman is for the most part proud of 
being thought different from the rest of the world, and makes all the 
capital he or she can out of innate or affected peculiarities. Rather 
than be quite like their fellows, men will make a point of burning 
down a temple, or of never changing their minds, or of going out in all 
weathers without an umbrella, or of never eating supper, or of always 
fainting in a thunderstorm. But among children, whose most pas- 
sionate desire is to be in sympathy with all things and all people 
about them, even to feel themselves better than their companions is 
often a source of misery and shame. Olympia felt instinctively that 
Julia’s taunt contained better truth than grammar. And in what way 
was she different? Was ‘: her being a something wholly unintelli- 
gible, called “a little Irish girl,” that put her out of the pale? Even 
so, was she not fed with the same beef and mutton, hurt by the 
same tumbles, subject to the same measles and whooping cough, 
doctored with the same rhubarb, fond of the same games, and al} 
the rest of it, as a little English girl? So argued Shylock, and so- 
argued she. No—she felt no craving for buttermilk—she did not 
even know the word. The charge of eating her potatoes raw was a 
still grosser calumny. Nor was she in the least degree like the 
beggar children whom she had seen brought into Gressford by the 
Irish hay-makers in summer time—no more like them than Julia and 
Marian were. Was it that her eyes and hair were brown, and her 
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complexion dark, while her cousins were as fair as unspun flax 
mingled with milk and roses? Perhaps it was this that prevented 
her being pretty, and that made them call her a little Irish girl. 
Perhaps the world was made for the fair, and the hues of night were 
a stigma of shame. Her uncle was fair, her aunt was fair, her cousins 
were fair ; doubtless it was this that made her an alien. Before long she 
could not help noticing that, although her cousins were just as truthful 
or untruthful as children usually are, while she was, under all circum- 
stances, as bold and outspoken as. the day, never telling a lie but in 
order to conceal the misdeeds of another, it was they who, in all 
criminal matters, were believed, and she who was disbelieved ; that their 
wants were always attended to before hers ; that in their case indul- 
gence was the rule, in hers the exception ; that they were petted, she 
tolerated ; that she often bore their punishments while they not 
unfrequently enjoyed her rewards. When Aunt Caroline drove out 
in the pony carriage, it was always Carry, or Julia, or Marian, or 
even little Gerald, whom she took for her companion—never Olympia, 
not even once when all but she were kept to the house by some 
childish epidemic. It was, no doubt, for the same reason that the 
others were privileged to call Mrs. Westwood “mamma,” while she 
herself had to speak of her as “ Aunt Caroline”—or rather 
“‘ Cahroline,” as a remnant of the brogue which had not been yet 
corrected by hearing the name habitually pronounced by others. 
This was very childish logic, of course, but she was by no means the 
first logician who has mistaken simultaneous phenomena for cause 
and effect. So in her much vexed soul she bewailed her unhappy 
complexion that raised a barrier between herself and those to whom 
fortune had been more kind. She even went so far as to add to her 
prayers a private unspoken petition to the effect that Heaven would 
be pleased to make her pretty like Marian, and give her yellow hair ; 
and it came upon her like a direct answer when she heard one 
servant tell another about some country belief in a milk diet as a 
certain means of becoming fair. In consequence of this she drank 
milk whenever she could get the chance, displaying an immoderate 
appetite for her bread and milk at breakfast—a dish for which she had 
entertained a strong dislike hitherto—and making secret and larcenous 
visits to the dairy, like an actual kitten. In one of these expeditions 
she was discovered with creamy lips, and punished by being made to 
write out on her slate the eighth commandment fifty times over. She 
knew she had done wrong, but she would have dared to commit a 
far greater sin in order to find but three of her hairs turned to gold. 
But her sin was committed in vain, and the more milk she drank the 
darker grew her hair. 
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Even a chance good-natured remark of the Captain, who never 
treated her with harshness, and was even kind to her in a timid and con- 
traband fashion whenever he had an opportunity, added an additional 
drop of bitterness to what she considered the fount and spring of her 
otherwise unintelligible trials. One day, very soon after the cream 
episode, he happened to call her “little Gipsy.” 

“What's that, Uncle John ?” 

“Oh, don’t you know? People with brown faces that go tramping 
about with tents and kettles and telling fortunes, and stealing what 
they can lay their hands on, and running away with little children, 
and staining them with walnut juice to make them as dark as 
themselves. Why, Olympia !” 

No sooner had the explanation passed his lips, than she ran from 
the room, slammed the door behind her, and was seen no more till 
she was discovered hidden away in a lumber room, apparently 
trying to drown herself in tears. 

So not only was to be born brown a misfortune, but it led to all 
manner of guilt also—to stealing cream and children. She began to 
fancy herself an outcasts a Pariah; nor did the treatment she 
received from her aunt, from her cousins—who took their tone from 
their mother—and from the servants, who followed the lead of their 
mistress, tend to make the fancy as evanescent as fancies of children 
mostly are. 

She sometimes tried to buy affection with bribes—by lavishing 
caresses on her aunt as she saw the ethers do: by giving up her toys 
to her cousins, and by yielding to them in every possible way. But 
it was all the fable of the “ Ass and the Spaniel” over again. What 
was right in others was wrong in her, and her ill-advised good-nature 
and submission only led to her being trampled upon. When she had 
gone out of her way to do some little service for Marian, in order to 
extort temporary kindness in the shape of gratitude, she only found 
that her cousins, instead of thanking her by word or deed, either 
accepted her sacrifices as matters of course, or else regarded them as 
proofs of a character over which it was so easy to tyrannise that the 
temptation to do so was irresistible. 

So it was not long before she became reserved and suspicious, and 
was driven, as much as she could be, to shut herself up in her shell— 
and then she found herself called sulky and ill-natured, while all the 
while she was so expansive that a stray word of unintentional kind- 
ness would make her happy for a whole day, and though, to gain 
that word, she would have willingly given up everything she possessed 
twenty times over. And so, in this next stage, from a sort of reckless 
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feeling that, if one must be hanged, it is better to be hanged for some- 
thing than for nothing, she took to standing on her rights—such as 
they were: and many were the quarrels, nay, battles, that raged in 
the nursery of “‘ The Laurels” during one short campaign—sharp the 
winged words, and profuse the tears. But the war was short. Not 
only were the fair-haired warriors three to one, but they were backed 
by the arbitress of fate who sat enthroned in the Olympus of the 
drawing-room, to whom they made no scruple of appealing; while 
poor Olympia, though stronger-handed and sharper-tonged, was but 
one to three, was not favoured by the higher powers, and held to 
the full that first great law of a child’s honour, that “ Not to tell” is 
as impossible for the preux chevalier or chevalizre of the nursery as for 
a Bayard to strike below the knee. She scorned to appeal in her 
direst need, and—greatest disadvantage of all—her spirit felt the 
slightest wound, while her sharpest words and blows fell upon very 
callous skins. 

Thus it soon came to be settled in Mrs. Westwood’s Court that 
every disturbance should be treated in one uniform and summary 
manner. On the least suggestion of disturbance, without going into 
the merits of the case, or hearing witnesses for the prosecution or 
counsel for the accused, or weighing the sentence against the alleged 
offence, or even inquiring what the nature of the offence might be, 
Olympia, as arch-mover of the war and standing casus belli, was con- 
demned to solitary imprisonment in the lumber-room until some long 
task was got by heart without the blunder of a word. The rule pro- 
duced at last a chronic state of hollow truce, and so far it was a good 
rule, if hollow truce is better than open war. But it had the ill effect 
of dividing the school-room less into two opposing camps than into 
two opposing nations, and of making the weaker liable to uncon- 
ditional and inevitable vengeance for every word and deed that might 
chance to displease a citizen of the stronger. This vengeance 
Olympia sometimes braved out of sheer recklessness ; but, as tyranny 
grew strong with time, she grew less capable of rebellion. Well was 
it for her that she had been born with a spirit, though it had been 
nurtured in scenes whereof the memory alone was enough to make 
her not as other children are. Had it not been so, she must have 
been crushed by the constant burden of nothings ; she must have 
become a wild bird done to death by the continual peckings of the 
tame companions into whose aviary she had intruded. For the mis- 
tress will favour the pets she has raised with her own hand: against 
numbers strength of beak is of no avail, nor against a discordant 
chorus a solitary song. 
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There was little variety of character among the tame birds. ‘That 
was all absorbed by one who would have sold her soul, if the Tempter 
had it in his power to make such a purchase from any one below the 
age of reason, to be the fourth copy of a good and pretty little girl, 
They were all clever, all pretty, all witty ; but Caroline, the eldest, 
was the genius far excellence. She could already, at thirteen years 
old, play waltzes and execute heads in chalk most effectively. Julia, 
the second, was “he belle, and knew it. Marian, the youngest, was ‘ie 
wit, who, at ten, used to say “really the very oddest things.” Surely 
they were of a higher caste than their ugly cousin, who could not do 
chalk heads because she had never been taught how, who could not 
play waltzes because she hated scales, and who never said odd things. 
Her talent for readily committing long passages of prose and poetry 
to memory was used as an instrument of punishment, and therefore 
studiously concealed ; while whether she understood what she 
remembered, or whether she only repeated it by heart like her old 
friend the parrot of the Pampas, was of course nothing to anybody. 
No doubt she misunderstood her tasks as much as possible, but she 
thought about them a great deal, and read a great deal more than 
anybody knew, herself included. Thus when the Bible, for example, 
was put into her hands in order that she might learn some given 
passage—next to the Prayer Book the Bible, and next to the Bible 
“ Paradise Lost,” was Aunt Caroline’s favourite scourge—the passage 
was invariably learned in no time, so that, in order to appear to have 
been a sufficient time over her task to escape an increase, she had to 
kill the remainder of the one or two hours by opening the book at 
random and reading as she was led by chance or curiosity. Ignorance 
of her proceeding prevented anybody from taking the trouble to 
guide her even if anybody had cared. None of the other children 
ever read a word they were not obliged to read, so how or why 
should she? Thus the prison of the lumber-room developed into a 
kind of sanctuary, and punishment into a welcome retirement that 
enabled her to escape into her own mind. But then what was this 
but another symptom of her singularity and stupidity? With such 
shame she acknowledged it that although, like a confirmed opium- 
eater, she could not resist this phase of mental or moral hunger, she, 
whenever interrupted, invariably buried her book away under an 
old mattrass belonging to an unused bedstead, and, when her con- 
finement was voluntary, invented some sudden excuse for being 
found there. At last her excuses became so grossly improbable tha: 
Mrs. Westwood’s curiosity was aroused. 

There was of course a room at The Laurels called “the study,” 
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where the Captain kept his gun, his fishing-rods, and an old-fashioned 
lot of books that had once formed part of the library of the Rector of 
Hithercote and that George Westwood had not cared to carry off to 
Oxford. If Olympia could have had her way, she would have spent 
her whole time there, nor was the Captain unwilling to let her rum- 
mage about among the shelves and cupboards whenever he was 
studying his book of flies. But discipline must be maintained ; and 
as neither Carry nor Julia nor Marian ever cared to play there, 
neither must Olympia. Mrs. Westwood went in every now and then 
to rummage in her turn among the drawers when her husband was 
not indoors, and, though no reader, she was sharp-eyed enough to 
notice that the book-shelves were not quite so well filled up as they 
used to be. Nor were the gaps honest gaps, but were concealed by 
an attempt to make three or four books do duty for four or five. 
One day Olympia was seen to enter the lumber-room. Mrs. West- 
wood waited for a few minutes outside the door, then peeped through 
the key-hole, and saw the girl crouched up on the mattrass with her 
chin on her hands and a book on her knees. When she suddenly 
opened the door and walked in, the book was gone, and Olympia’s 
flushed face contradicted her attitude of assumed carelessness. 

“* What on earth are you doing here?” asked Aunt Caroline. 

“Me? Nothing.” 

** You little story-teller! You had a book in your very hand. 
Where is it now? Show me this minute, or you shall learn it by 
heart, every word. If there’s one thing I detest it’s being sly.” 

Olympia raised a corner of the mattrass. Mrs. Westwood caught 
up the book that lay there, and read on the title-page, 

“Tom Jones; or, the Adventures of a Foundling. By Henry 
Fielding.” 

Mrs. Westwood flushed up in her turn, and, with the closed book, 
gave the girl a smart box on the ear. 

“‘ Get off the mattrass this minute, you wicked child ”—and then, 
while Olympia, overwhelmed with shame, stood by, she pulled it 
from the floor, and discovered, in a cloud of dust, the following 
remarkable collection :— 


The Lady of the Lake, 

An odd volume of the Edinburgh Review, 
A System of Veterinary Surgery, 

Two volumes of Byron, 

Paley’s Moral Philosophy, 

A volume of Ivanhoe, 

Mrs. Glasse’s Cookery, 

A volume of Peter Pindar, 
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The Letters of Junius, 
Don Quixote, 


Harry and Lucy, 
The Castle of Otranto, 


Tristram Shandy, 


and—a discovery that made Olympia long that the skies might fall 
to hide her miserable shame—a large sheet of paper covered with 
pencil profiles of human faces, on which was written, in a childish 
scrawl,— 
SIR WILFRED MACIVOR. 
A Poem 
by 
OLYMPIA WEsTWOOD, 


Illustrated by Olympia Westwood. 


First Cantoe. 


“‘ The wind was cold—the way was long, 
The minstrel was not young or strong ; 
His tresses grey and withered cheek 
Showed he had known a better week, 
And then——” 


What happened then must for ever remain untold. The paper, rather 
to the relief of the authoress, was torn td pieces, and the lumber- 
room put under lock and key. 

But where there’s a will there’s a way. Olympia was still a light 
sleeper: and at day-break she would rise, and, in her night-dress, 
with bare feet, would creep, as softly as if committing a burglary, 
down the stairs—which wou/d creak at every step—into the study or 
drawing-room, whence she would bear off the first volume she could 
lay her hands on, and would read uncomfortably in bed till it was 
time to rise and to manceuvre the book into its place again. One 
entire Sunday morning she passed in an agony of apprchension 
because it suddenly flashed across her mind, during the litany, tha- 
she had, in a mood of forgetfulness, left under her pillow “ The Vicar 
of Wakefield.” Nothing could be more dangerous: for it was not 
only a drawing-room book but a profane book, which she could not 
have taken on that day without committing the sin of Sabbath-break- 
ing. So it was with a wildly beating heart that, as soon as they came 
home from church, she ran up into her room and saw with terror that 
the housemaid, in making the bed, had found the volume and placed 
it conspicuously on the toilette table : and it was a whole day before 


she could get it out of her head that the girl might tell or had told. 
L2 
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But she did not wholly depend on books for congenial playmates. 
There was Pluto. 

Pluto was to the outer world a clumsy, unlucky Newfoundland 
puppy. ‘To Olympia he was brothers, sisters, and playmates all in 
one. She was the worst possible mother to the dolls which the Captain 
had given her from time to time when nobody was looking, and 
seldom thought of their existence after the first half hour; but to 
Pluto she gave her whole heart, and he was not ungrateful. When 
he was cuffed for mischief, as not unfrequently happened, it was her 
heart that really felt the blow. He consoled her for much, but what 
good end could come to the friendship between an unlucky puppy 
and an unlucky girl? 

It was Marian’s birthday. The children had a whole holiday from 
the school-room. Mrs. Westwood had given her favourite daughter 
a feast, and the Captain had given her a heap of toys. These birth- 
day festivals were the great days in the calendar of The Laurels, and 
were talked about for weeks to come. 

Either, however, Marian had over-eaten herself in her own honour, 
or something else had put her out of temper, for, when the afternoon 
came, she was not quite so amiable as the Queen of the Day 
ought to have been. They were all at solemn play in the flower 
garden, when Olympia, by some mischance or other, had the misfor- 
tune to cross her Majesty. 

“ It’s my birthday !” said the latter, “and I may do what I please. 
Ah, you can’t ever— you've got no birthday ; we never get holidays 
for you.” 

It was true ; there was no day in the year that the brown girl could 
call her own. Birthdays were another privilege belonging to the 
fair. She was about to answer, however, when Marian’s ball, which 
she had thrown up in careless triumph, came down through the glass 
roof of the green-house and smashed in pieces Mrs. Westwood’s 
favourite arum in its china vase. 

There was just time to recover the ball when Mrs. Westwood her- 
self came out on hearing the noise. Carry, Julia, and Marian looked 
at one another in dismay. 

“* Who did this ?” asked Mrs. Westwood, looking sternly at Olympia. 

“*T wasn’t me,” said Carry. 

“ Nor me,” said Julia. 

“?Twas Pluto,” said Marian, holding the ball out of sight behind 
her. 

“Oh, Marian, how can you!” cried out Olympia, as soon as she 
could find her tongue. 
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Marian, the sharp child, knew which would be believed if matters 
came to a counter-charge, and she could rely upon her sisters to take 
her part in a battle with Olympia. So she stuck to her colours 
bravely. 

“Twas, though. I saw him.” 

“?*Twasn’t—how could he, when Carry drove him off to the 
stable ?” 

“That dog shall be whipped, then,” said Mrs. Westwood. “ Olym- 
pia, go and find him and bring him here. That vase cost a guinea, 
if it cost a penny. Olympia, do you hear?” 

“ *T wasn’t Pluto did it, Aunt Caroline. *Twas Me.” 

There is no answer to self-accusation. Mrs. Westwood, at any 
rate, had not read the works of the great jurist who asserts, with pro- 
found cynicism, that a suspicion of insanity is inherent in all confes- 
sions. The immediate effect of Olympia’s lie was that Marian received 
so much praise for trying to shield Olympia that she herself at iast 
thought she had done something very fine indeed ; that Olympia got 
a lecture on the spot and enough punishment to last a week, inclu- 
ding deprivation of the society of Pluto ; that she incurred the con- 
tempt and derision of Marian and her sisters for being such a sim- 
pleton, and that she learned a lesson of injustice which she was not 
likely to forget all her life long. The lecture she bore silently, the 
punishment proudly, and the scorn scornfully. She had offered the 
crowning sacrifice to her code of honour ; she had borne the punish- 
ment due to a cowardly enemy rather than “tell.” Buta further effect 
was that, having found her course of conduct in this instance so 
admirably successful in shielding her friend from disgrace and pain, 
she took to repeating it whenever she had the chance, bearing upon 
her overburdened shoulders all Pluto’s many sins as well as her own. 
At last, when some piece of drawing-room literature, gorgeously 
bound in red and gold, together with Mrs. Westwood’s new bonnet, 
was found in tatters on the floor and with manifest marks of 
canine teeth and paws, she for the twentieth time declared— 

“ *Twasn’t Pluto, Aunt Caroline, ’twas Me.” 

But this was a little too much. Olympia was punished for telling 
a glaring lie, and, alas! Pluto was not only whipped but sent away 
for ever. 

It was the greatest grief she had ever known, and, young as she 
was, gave her the feeling that the same mysterious curse which lay 
upon her extended to those also whom she loved. The reserve under 
which she had by this time learned to hide her feelings until it had 
become a second nature for once fairly gave way, and what Mrs. 
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Westwood called her sulkiness was swept away in floods of angry 
tears—in tears so wild and in rage so vehement that even her aunt 
felt powerless before them, and the school-room was awed as if before 
a full display of tragic passion. She moved among them for days 
like an Electra, protected from insult by sacred sorrow. It was won- 
derful that she did not fall ill. Even the Captain for once interfered 
actively to the extent of saying, 

“Never mind, Olympia, we'll get another dog some day if you'll 
be good and do as your aunt tells you. You mustn’t vex her, don’t 
you know.” 

But she scorned such paltry comfort. 

“I’m not good, Uncle John, and I won’t be, now Pluto’s gone. 
And I'll never look at a dog again, and when I’m old I'll go away 
and look for Pluto all over the world.” 

“ Well, well, only be a good girl, and don’t vex your aunt,” he 
repeated, hurrying away, for he heard the rustle of his wife’s silk 
gown on the stairs. 

But the great need of Olympia’s heart to devote itself to something 
or somebody had been roused and ‘could not be quelled. She 
mourned for Pluto during a long widowhood ; but, at last, she disco- 
vered that the little Gerald was quite as interesting as a puppy, while 
he was too young to have been pressed into the camp of the enemy. 

He was a lively little fellow, not altogether unlike Pluto in his ways, 
including a natural propensity to get into mischief that seemed inevi- 
tably to crop up in some member of the house of Westwood, in spite 
of the father having been so conspicuously free from the taint. He 
was not, save in fairness of complexion, in the least like what the three 
daughters of Sir Samuel Pender must have been at his age ; and 
perhaps this was another reason for the bond of sympathy that soon 
began to attach him to Olympia. Mrs. Westwood hated riot ; but 
she made an exception in favour of her own youngest born, the only 
child of her second marriage. And, besides, was there not Olympia 
to serve for his scapegoat, as she had served for Pluto’s? 

It was not unnatural that the little Gerald Westwood should like 
ao’romp, by preference, with one who did not mind an occasional 
rent in her dress, or disarrangement of her hair, and that in the 
pursuit of childish fun he should forget how dangerous to good 
‘manners are evil communications. In spite of all repression 
and all morbid reserve his cousin Olympia had more life in her than 
his three half-sisters altogether. 

The torrent of animal life that had sprung in the Far West, how- 
ever the source might have become dried up and forgotten, was not 
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to be compressed and restrained within the narrow walls of The 
Laurels without boiling after freedom. When she first arrived she 
had been told to be good and well-behaved ; but, though the spirit 
was willing, the flesh was terribly weak, or rather terribly strong. 
She could not tell what ailed her in the summer when the sun shone, 
any more than the lark understands its need to sing in the spring-time 
or the swallow its longing to fly away. At such times, the four walls 
were not built that could hold her in, nor was the law made that she 
would not break. But at Gressford, where open-air mischief was 
readily attainable, it was no wonder that Mrs. Westwood had to use 
the strong hand. She once wounded to death a favourite fruit tree by 
trying to fell it with an axe which the gardener had imprudently left 
near. She tore her clothes—which, though inexpensive, still cost 
something—by climbing every other tree she saw. She chased 
the cow into the flower-garden. She was of an age to know better, 
and her spirit ought by rights to have been broken long ago. Once, 
when a pony, kept for the other children, happened to be grazing in 
the paddock in nobody’s sight but hers, a great desire came upon her ; 
and, without giving a conscious thought to the matter, she ran back 
to the stable, where she remembered to have seen a long piece of stout 
cord. This she fashioned into a running noose, and then, moved 
no doubt by some underlying association of ideas between the pony 
in the field and his wild relations roaming about in the boundless 
plains beyond the sea, and guided to the result by a similar associa- 
tion between herself and her own wilder fellow-creatures who pursue 
them, she, after some trouble, fairly lassoed him and found herself, 
with the aid of the spirit of mischief, astride on his back with her 
hands in his mane. To compress into one mad gallop upon her 
terrified steed all the lost and envied rides that she had seen others 
enjoy was one impulse of ecstasy. Round and round the field they 
raced at full speed, and round and round again till the frightened 
pony took to kicking, threw his rider over his head upon her own, 
and was off on his own account, with the lasso entangling itself about 
his heels. But she was not hurt: she was never hurt in any of her 
escapades, though she tried her best to break every bone in her body. 
And she had had three glorious minutes, worth a hundred tumbles, 
which in spite of the summary punishment that followed calmed her 
mind for many days. 

This was the young lady who constituted herself Gerald West- 
wood’s guide, philosopher, and friend. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


When Shawes beene sheene and Shradds full fayre, 
And Leaves both large and longe— 


Robin Hood and Guy of Gisborne. 


One fine summer morning, when Carry Westwood was about fifteen 
years old, Julia about fourteen, Marian about thirteen, the little 
Gerald hardly eight, and Olympia of some age unknown, Mrs. West- 
wood was informed that the Honourable and Reverend Maurice Lee 
was in the drawing-room. She hurriedly made her toilet, not forget- 
ting her best smile, gave orders for the children to be in readiness 
for production at a moment’s notice, and went downstairs to receive 
her most honoured visitor—the Vicar of the adjoining parishes of 
Beckfield and Gressford St. Mary. 

“Oh, I am so glad to see you, Mr. Lee! I am so sorry Captain 
Westwood isn’t at home. I am so glad to hear your health is quite 
restored. We have been quite without a shepherd, indeed. I’m 
sure I hope you’ve had better weather than here. I declare it hasn’t 
ceased pouring three whole days till only this morning. I hope 
you've had a pleasant visit at Farleigh. We heard you were there. 
Is it true his lordship has had the gout? I’m a Somersetshire woman 
myself, you know, so I take an interest in all those things.” 

“Thank you, Mrs. Westwood,” said the Vicar, a jovial, good- 
looking gentleman of middle-age, with a jolly voice and no clerical 
signs about him but his white cravat. “ Yes, I had a pleasant visit, 
and am all the better. We all of us need relaxation, and the work 
of two parishes is vastly trying to a poor invalid like me—ha, ha, ha! 
And how is Gressford? But I need not ask so efficient a Lady 
Bountiful. I wish we had another Mrs. Westwood at Beckfield.” 

“It is kind of you to come and see us so soon. Have you had 
luncheon? You will take a glass of wine after your ride? Oh, but 
I insist on it. ‘Townsend, bring in the sherry and the biscuits. And 
how is the Earl—our Earl, I mean? I do so hope and trust he is 
well.” 

“Thank you, Mrs. Westwood ; I believe Lord Wendale is quite 
well.” 

“Oh, I am so glad! He is so good, so amiable, such an ornament 
to society. Ah, Mr. Lee, there’s nothing like the aristocracy, depend 
upon it, after all. Blood is everything—I am sure of it. I had a 
housemaid, Anne Clarke, and when she went away I missed ever so 
many things. I wanted Captain Westwood to prosecute her, only, 
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unfortunately, we had no proof—but the moral’s the same. That's 
the reason I married Captain Westwood. I can assure you, Mr. 
Lee, if he had been the Prince of Wales I should never have married 
him unless he had blood in his veins. Captain Westwood is of 
excellent family, you know—his father was in the Church, and con- 
nected with the Westwoods of Devonshire: Sir Craven Westwood, 
who was made a baronet hundreds of years ago—long before the 
Conquest, I believe. And so I don’t always get on quite so well as 
I should wish with poor Mr. Taylor.” (Mr. Taylor was the Curate of 
Gressford.) ‘‘ He’s a very good young man, and all that, and clever> 
they say, and kind to the poor when I keep him to it, and I have 
nothing to complain of him—quite the contrary—and his sermons 
are sound, but they haven’t got that something—that je xe sais quot, 
you know, like yours, Mr. Lee—but then he’s only a curate, after all. 
But what I mean is, one can see at a glance he isn’t quite one of 
ourselves. Is it true his father was only a butcher at Southampton ? 
We had him to dinner the other day, and I asked him what he 
thought of the mutton—it was Weyport mutton—and he turned as 
red as fire.” 

The Vicar answered gravely—at least his smile was not visible— 
“Tt is very sad, very sad, if what you say is true. I sent to my 
old college to recommend me a curate, and I am ashamed to confess 
I forgot to ask for a pedigree. Never mind, Mrs. Westwood, we will 
try and have some blood that will blush as blue as frost by the time 
Miss Westwood is old enough to work slippers for curates. By the 
bye, the time must be near at hand, if it was Miss Westwood I met as 
I was riding along the lane. If to look at yourself was not to prove 
such a thing manifestly impossible, I should say she was old enough 
already to make poor Taylor’s quarters a little dangerous for him ; 
and to have to depend on a love-lorn curate would never do for a 
poor invalid like me. Ha, ha, ha! On my word, Mrs. Westwood, I 
thought her the prettiest child I ever saw. If I were a young man, 
which unfortunately I am no more” 

“Oh, Mr. Lee, I’m sure” 

“It’s true—it is only with Mrs. Westwood that time does not fly. 
I was going to say if I were poor Taylors age I should be tempted 
to put off my marrying days till I could see if a vicar couldn’t 
manage to cut out a curate. Meanwhile my little parishioner couldn’t 
do better than try her ’prentice hand on a pair of slippers for the old 
Vicar. Curates don’t want slippers—-but an invalid, worn-out 
pluralist—ha, ha, ha !” 

Mrs. Westwood turned pink with pleasure. 
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“Tt must have been Julia you saw—my second girl. Though what 
business the little puss had to be out of doors I don’t know. She 
don’t mind her book half as much as Caroline—the eldest, you know; 
but we can’t all have genius, Mr. Lee, and I’m afraid the girl will be 
only too much admired one of these days, when her mamma’s 
beginning to be an old woman. Oh, those children, Mr. Lee! They 
make one feel old before one’s even elderly. Yes, Julia ¢s a pretty 
child, though I say it that oughtn’t to. Townsend, tell Baker to tell 
Miss Caroline, and Miss Julia, and Miss Marian to come imme- 
diately, and to bring Master Gerald. That is the number of my little 
tribe, Mr. Lee—four.” 

‘The Vicar winced a little at the prospect before him, but he was far 
too well bred to show it. Presently, in Indian file, and in order of 
age, marched in the three fair-haired princesses, well soaped and 
smoothed, each with her white frock and sky-blue sash, as if she had 
nothing to do but to be kept waiting in a band-box for the arrival of 
Earls’ first cousins. 

The Vicar smiled benignly on the advancing troop. 

“ Ah,” he said, “you are indeed a fortunate mother, Mrs. West- 
wood.” 

She was in her pride, as heralds say. 

“But where is Gerald, Caroline?” she asked. ‘“‘ Why doesn’t 
Baker bring him down ?” 

“She'll bring him directly, mamma, dear. But he’s been running 
about all the morning, and they're looking for him in the lumber-room.” 

“ And making himself noi fit to be seen,” thought Mrs. Westwood to 
herself. ‘That careless woman, Baker—she’ll end like Anne Clarke. 
There, go up and speak to Mr. Lee. This is Caroline, Mr. Lee; if 
there was time you should hear her play some of her music. This is 
Julia, and this is Marian. We really don’t know what to make of 
Marian, she is so sarcastic, and says really the oddest things. Do 
tell Mr. Lee what you said yesterday about” 

There must be some limits to the patience of even the best 
breeding. 

“T thought,” said the Vicar, “ you said this was all your tribe? I 
don’t see the one I met in the lane.” 

“ This is Julia, Mr. Lee.” 

“Indeed? She is very pretty-—very pretty, indeed. But the girl 
I saw was really one of the prettiest girls I ever saw—quite a little 
Spaniard or Italian, with eyes like one of the fawns at Beckfield. It 
was a pretty contrast, too ; she was with a little boy, as blue-eyed 
and flaxen-haired as any of these.” 
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“ Merciful Heavens!” cried out Mrs. Westwood, starting. up from 
her chair in dismay, and forgetting dll her propriety. “ It’s Gerald 
with Olympia ; she’s taken him out of the house, and—Caroline, ring 
the bell instantly. He’ll be brought home on a hurdle—I know he 
will. Baker, you wicked woman, you've let Gerald go out with that 
wretched girl again !” 

“T’m sure, ma’am, I never took my eyes off him. I thought he 
was sure to be in the lumber-room.” 

“Don’t answer me. How often have I told you Gerald was never 
to go out of your sight when that girl was near? She'll be making 
him tumble off trees and break his neck, and he'll be kicked by the 
pony.” 

The Vicar thought it a good opportunity to escape. “I don’t 
think you need be uneasy,” he said. “The girl, whoever she was, 
looked able to take care of herself and of him too—and a little 
tumbling isn’t bad for boys—at least it never did me much harm.” 

“You don’t understand, Mr. Lee. Her father was a reprobate, 
and she’s a viper of ingratitude. She’s capable of everything, and if 
she doesn’t break Gerald’s leg she'll corrupt his mind.” . 

Mr. Lee looked very grave, but said nothing. It was not his busi- 
ness to interfere in domestic squalls. If he had stayed longer, how- 
ever, even he, uninterested as he was in the unlicensed stroll of a 
boy and girl, would have been compelled to admit that the mother’s 
anxiety was not without cause. Hours passed by, and neither 
Olympia nor Gerald came back: the Captain came home to dinner, 
and they were absent: six, seven, eight o’clock struck, and still they 
had not returned. Thinking as she did about Olympia, no wonder 
that Gerald’s mother began to fear all sorts of horrible things. 

We know now how Olympia’s whole heart must have responded to 
that morning song of sunshine after rain. As it happened, no line 
of “ Paradise Lost” had to be learned, no ray of Paradise need be 
lost, that day. When that was the case, she might give herself a 
whole holiday, if she pieased; for who cared to teach so froward a 
dunce the secrets of chalk heads or the mysteries of waltzes ? 
While Carry was at her morning’s practising, while Julia was working 
a kettle-holder, and Marian -trying to conjugate a//er, Olympia, 
supposed to be learning lessons that were never to be heard, was 
practically free to take her music lessons from Signor Lark or 
Madame Linnet, to get her notions of tapestry from the inter- 
weaving of boughs and sunbeams, and to conjugate a//er by putting 
it in practice—solvétur ambulando, So like another Pippa, in order 
that she might not squander one wavelet of her day, one mite from 
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her morning’s treasure, she committed an act of truancy, and put 
herself as much out of sight as she was already out of mind. 

First she wandered out into the flower-garden, fragrant with June 
roses that, like floral drunkards as they were after their debauch of 
rain, hung down their heavy heads as if ashamed to look full in the 
face their forgiving lord, the sun: thence she passed along the red 
brick wali of the fruit garden, and then, reckless of wet feet, entered 
the paddock. Here it was that she met Gerald, playing truant on 
his own account, who ran up, fastened himself upon her, and begun 
to chatter. 

Accompanied by him, and thinking of nothing, she made her way 
along the lane at the back till they reached the Green Walk in 
Gressford Wood—her out-door substitute for the lumber-room. 
Gerald had never been in these woods before, and the interest she 
felt in initiating another mind into their mysteries stimulated her 
own. So utterly unused was she to out-door companionship since 
the banishment of Pluto that the company of Gerald was quite an 
excitement to her, and made her feel like a child herself, and as a 
very young girl ought to feel when among the woods on a bright 
summer day. Instead of indulging her imagination in her accus- 
tomed solitary and rather morbid fashion, she set to plain, honest 
scrambling and running about, and took a holiday from the self- 
consciousness that was growing up with her too closely. 

There must be some given moment at which childhood ends, and 
girlhood that is no longer childhood begins. Why should not this 
day have brought that moment to her? 

Plenty of small adventures they met, but none out of the way— 
except passing the Vicar on horseback in the lane, and catching sight 
of an odd-looking gentleman in the Green Walk, who, as a stranger 
to Gressford, had a little scared them. They wandered on through 
Gressford Wood, of which every nook and corner was as familiar to 
her as to the rabbits and squirrels. But Gressford Wood leads 
into the unfamiliar intricacies of Lyke Wood; and her rambling 
thoughts and eyes had carried her feet into Lyke Wood before she 
was aware. 

The geography of the woods and plantations kept up by the 
Calmont family, partly for sport and partly for dignity, was somewhat 
complex. They lay between Stackworth and Beckfield, and a line 
drawn through them made a short but not easily found cut from one 
place to the other—the chord of the large arc formed by the curve of 
the high road. This short cut, skirting Gressford St. Mary, ran 
through woods distinguished, though connected, by different names 
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and characteristics —Gressford Wood, Lyke Wood, Star Wood, 
Morden Copse, Fox Wood, Beckfield Warren, and Home Wood— 
uninterruptedly from the back of the “ Black Prince” to the limits of 
Beckfield Park, and traversed many thousand acres of timber. 
Beckfield Warren and Home Wood are the stateliest and the best 
preserved, but Gressford Wood, with its Green Walk, is the most 
natural, in an English sense—that is to say, it had been planted long 
enough for Nature to have laid her hand upon it and to have 
eclaimed it for her own. 

Lyke Wood, the next in order, had been planted, in order to fill 
up a gap in the continuity, by the present Earl's grandfather, who in 
arboriculture had the formal taste of his day. The trees were planted 
quincuncularly, if there be so formidable an adverb, thus— °o° , 
and were wholly firs, undistinguishable from one another in point 
of size, species, or age. It therefore strongly resembled the work 
of Deedalus, save that it contained four thousand columns instead 
of only forty; and in its exact centre was a round fish-pond, 
intended for ornament, but neglected and overgrown with green 
water weed. It was supplied by the Beck—the little trout stream ~ 
beside which the discharged forger had supped on self-denial and 
breakfasted on blackberries and water during John Joyce's 
reign. 

Of Star Wood, Morden Copse, and Fox Wood, nothing need be 
said at all. It is more than enough, for the present, to know the 
character of Lyke Wood and its solitude. Since they had been scared 
by the stranger from Olympia’s favourite bower in the Green Walk, 
no living creature had the two wanderers seen, or were likely to 
see, but rabbits, birds, slow-worms, squirrels, gnats, butterflies, and 
themselves. And when the sun overhead marked on the sky the 
hour of noon, they were already at the edge of the pond, from which 
the nature of the wood rendered it impossible to calculate the 
direction of home. 

Of course, there was no real danger in such a situation. Any 
«lirection will lead out of any wood if one only keeps to it and goes 
on far enough. But the situation, if not dangerous, was extremely 
disagreeable. In an hour it would be the school-room dinner time ; 
and, unless Olympia succeeded in hitting upon the right direction at 
once, she must fail in getting home before Gerald’s absence was 
discovered. She herself was getting hungry, and knew only too well, 
by bitter experience, that, if she was late, she would have to dine 
upon a scolding, especially as she had transgressed by leading Gerald 
into trouble. And it was quite possible that, if she took a wrong 
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track, she might turn up at Beckfield instead of at Gressford—at least 
four miles away through the woods, and six by road. 

However, sitting still would do no good. So she took Gerald, who 
was getting more tired and more hungry than herself, by the hand, and 
made a start in the direction of a tree that she thought she had 
observed before, whence she tried to keep on as straight as an 
arrow. But every one who has ever been lost in a wood of this kind 
knows what trying to imitate the course of an arrow means; and 
at the end of a long and anxious half-hour they found themselves 
by a pond as like the other pond as every fir was like every other fir. 

Olympia stopped bewildered ; her wood-craft was at sea. She 
knew that, in coming out, she had not passed two ponds. But sud- 
deniy she chanced to look down, and, to her dismay, saw, at her very 
feet, a scattered bunch of orchises which she had herself gathered and 
had thrown down when she set out to return. No wonder the second 
pond was so like the first when the two were one. 

What was to be done? Well, they must begin by giving up all 
hope of dinner, and do the best they could to be home by tea-time. 
‘To make matters worse, Gerald, who was now getting-more and more 
tired and more and more hungry, began to grow troublesome. So, 
first of all—having for once somebody to think for besides herself— 
she set her wits to work systematically. 

‘Stay just where you are,” she said to Gerald, “and wait till I 
come back to you. Don’t stir. I’m going to walk right round the 
pond to see if I can find the way we came. But don’t move from 
this spot whatever you do. I shan’t be a minute gone.” 

She set off with a heavy heart, and nervously examined every tree 
and every opening between the trees to see if she could meet with 
any remembered sign. Unfortunately she remembered only what 
was common to every track and every tree: all were so precisely 
and uniformly alike that she remembered, or seemed to remember, 
all. Now, it must surely be this tree, this opening; the next 
moment it must be the next, and then it must, with equal certainty, 
be the next again. It was as though she were lost in the land 
of nightmares, or like Cassim in the cavern of the forty thieves. 
Finally she reached the spot whence she had started on her round. 

Gerald was not there. 

First of all she felt cross at the unseasonable trick of hide-and- 
seek that he had played her. But she would not let him triumph, 
and sat down to wait for him calmly. At the end of three minutes, 
however, she felt a little anxious, and called his name. Then she 
called it louder. Then, instead of being only vexed she grew 
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frightened. He had probably only run away after a moth or squirrel, 
but that did not mend matters. How should she find him in all that 
labyrinth of trees? How should he, except by the merest chance, 
ever find his way back to her ? 

How little seemed all the trials of her daily life then! After she 
had shouted her voice away in vain, hopelessness fell over and covered 
her. To her mind the wood grew infinite, and yet full of fears. She 
even began to think wildly about wolves and brigands; nor, in her 
exaggerated terror, alone among the dim woods that she had long 
ago peopled with dreams, did any fancy, however far-fetched, seem to 
her absurd. She dared not leave the spot, even though she might 
have to spend the night there, for fear he might return and find her 
gone. She could only stand there and cry out, with spent voice, 
“Gerald! Gerald!” And at last the horrible fear began to dawn 
upon her that he might have fallen into the pond, beneath whose 
slimy green surface it was impossible to see. To apply to her a 
phrase that must not be used lightly, she was in an agony of soul. 

She had no personal fear. She did not as yet realise the im- 
possibility of going home to face Gerald’s mother without Gerald. 
She only felt that go home without him she could not and must 
not ; and that if he were really lost for ever she would gladly join 
him under the green weeds. 

At last—when the dark wood was already beginning to grow black 
with twilight—she felt a light touch upon her shoulder, and a strange, 
hard voice asking in her ear, 

“‘ What’s the matter? What has happened to you?” 

But to tell who it was that thus addressed her so brusquely in this 
out-of-the-way spot, how he came there, and how the after-thread of 
her life was drawn like the web of a spider from this chance meeting, 
requires that time should roll backward four-and-twenty hours. 


CHAPTER V. 


Seven wonders in the world have been, 
As story tells of old; 

But seventy-seven had he seen, 
And seventy thousand told. 


From west and south to east and north 
His wonders flow and fall ; 

And in himself still stands he forth 
Most marvellous of all. 


THE years had also rolled by ; Amurath succeeds to Amurath, 
Queen to King, and to John Joyce succeeded Peter Pigot. Moreover, 
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June succeeded to October, and rain ‘to sunshine; and the June 
rain came down. 

In short, it was as wet a summer evening as the most enthusiastic 
amateur of wet weather, or the oldest inhabitant of Gressford St. 
Mary, would care to see. But who cared, when seated by the fire 
that glowed only, as if too polite to insult the name of the season by 
blazing, in the sanded back parlour of Gressford St. Mary’s now histo- 
rical tavern? The outer man was safe from the elements, and the 
inner man defied them. 

Peter Pigot, however, did not look like an Amurath, that is to say, 
a John Joyce, the second. He was a broad-faced, simple-looking, 
smiling sort of fellow, who was now, without concealmert, honestly 
rubbing his hands and welcoming the deluge without as the best foe 
to aconsumption of cold water within. In the chimney corner, and 
opposite to one another, sat a stout farmer and a lean farmer, repre- 
senting in their appearance of joint-churchwardenship the aristocracy 
of Gressford ; round the room, on the edges of their chairs and 
benches, smoked the inferior caste, represented by the blacksmith 
and half a dozen others. 

The stout farmer looked as well satisfied as the new landlord. He 
beamed and rubbed his thigh. 

“Fine weather, this, for the turnips,” he said, looking round as if 
secure of sympathy. 

The lean farmer, however, growled and blinked his ferret eyes 
snappishly. 

** But how about my ha—y ?” 

“‘ Why, Mr. Holmes, you don’t mean to tell me your hay be out 
now ?” 

“Tt be, then. How were I to know as ’twere bound to come down 
rakes and pitch-forks? ‘Turnups be darned !” 

“Make hay while the sun shines, eh, Mr. Holmes? and how's 
business with you, Master Pigot ?” 

“ Pretty fair, sir, pretty fair; we rub along;” and he rubbed his 
hands with illustrative unction. 

“ That’s right, Peter; rub away ;” and he exemplified on his 
thigh. 

“ ‘Talkin’ o’ hay,” said a voice from the smoke across the room, 
talkin’ o’ hay, one man’s meat be another man’s pis’n. Strikes I, 
therebe some’at in this here come-down. *Twarn’t for nowt as ’twere 
as fine as a needle till Mr. Fletcher’s burying. ’Taint likely as a old 
chap ‘Id go off as lived in Gressford nigh on -four score year, and no 
notice took extra. I mind when my old grandfather did die ” 
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“You mind your own business,” snarled the lean farmer, “and 
leave alone what ben’t your’n. ‘Master Fletcher nor your old grand- 
father, as swindled I out o’ fourteen pound five afore I come to 
Stack’orth, don’t make no odds to my hay.” 

“There, gentlemen,” said Peter, “where no harm’s meant, no 
harm’s done. I’m sure Master Fletcher were a man as ’ud take his 
glass and smoke his yard as pleasant as could be, poor old chap. 
Well, he’s gone ; we’ve all got to go some day.” 

“ Ah, we have, Mr. Pigot,” said another guest. “Here to-day and 
gone to-morrow.” 

“Master Fletcher said,” remarked a fourth guest, “as when that 
new sign were painted there’d come a change—and now there he be. 
Them was curious words.” 

“Ah, there be more things than we do know on,” said the old 
grandfather’s grandson ; “‘ there ben’t no saying agen that there.” 

Nobody did gainsay it ; even Farmer Holmes accepted the dogma. 

“ And how be that Lon’on chap o’ yours ?” asked the jovial farmer, 
by way of brightening up a conversation that was growing gloomy. 
“T saw him yesterday round by Laurels—a rum-looking little old 
chap as ever I see.” 

“ Well, then, that Lon’on chap o’ mine, as you do call him, he do 
beat I,” said Peter. “I count he’ve come down for fishing, only 
he’ve got no tackle, and how a man can fish wi’out tackle, I don’t 
exactly reckon.” 

“* What do he do, then ?” 

“He do keep in door, mostly, till it come on to rain, and then he 
went up street; and he don’t eat half a pound a day, nor drink 
enough to drown that there blue-bottle fly. I shan’t make my fortune 
out o’ he.” 

“May be he’s a friend o’ the Captain’s ?” 

“Don’t you make no mistake, sir. The Captain be a right down 
good-natured gentleman, spite o’ that there missis; and the old 
Lon’on chap be as close as to-morrow mornin’.” 

“Then he’d be a friend o’ the missis. Ha,ha,ha! She be closer 
than supper-time. Maybe he’s a lawyer, though ?” 

“ May be, sir; may be. I don’t know naught, so long as he do 
pay on the nail. And I will say, if he’s a mean ’un to drink, he’s a 
good ’un to square.” 

“He be a oncommon ugly old chap, though, wi’ his round shoulders 
and yaller skin. How did he come?” 

“On his own feet, with a knapsack,” said a dry, formal voice, 
almost at the speaker’s elbow. 

VoL. XII., N.S. 1874. M 
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The farmer dropped his pipe, let his jaw fall, and stared. The 
hest let the glass of punch he was mixing drop and smash on the 
floor, and stood as if struck to stone, except that he kept on stirring 
the air with his now useless spoon. 

“ Never mind, my good friend,” said the new comer ; “I am quite 
aware I am neither young nor handsome, and it does us all good to 
hear the truth of ourselves. Nor do I pretend to be good company ; 
but I am not quite so dry as I should like to be, and, if you will allow 
me, I will come as near the fire as I can without disturbing any of 
these gentlemen. No; pray don’t move. Mr. Pigot, will you kindly 
let me have a tumbler of water—quite hot—with”—— 

“With a drop of brandy, sir—to keep out the cold?” said the 
landlord, waking from his petrifaction. “Certainly sir. Betty !”—— 

““No; with three lumps of white sugar. Nothing more.” 

Mr. Pigot made a grimace at the stout farmer, who, however, had 
not recovered his nerves. Indeed, the chap from Lon’on had thrown 
a wet blanket over all the company ; his damp clothes acted morally, 
and the talk about the late Master Fletcher had been well adapted 
to give effect to his unseen and noiseless entry, and to his dry voice, 
that seemed to give a mocking and sarcastic air to his simplest words. 
Only the lean farmer's spirits went up as these of the others went 
down. He had been out of harmony with their comfort, and he 
thought he scented a congenial soul. Besides, it was not he who 
had insulted the stranger by talking in his hearing of stooping 
shoulders and yellow skins. He fidgeted on his seat shyly, pulled 
at his pipe, and then, as if to show that Ae, at least, knew how to 
converse easily with a gentleman, 

“‘Evenin’ sir,” he said. “It be fearsome weather for the 
hay.” 

The stranger started in his turn, and moved his chair so that his 
face might be turned towards the stout farmer. Nor did he answer 
a word. Perhaps he was a little deaf as well as more than a little 
ugly. 

“ T were saying, mister, as it be mortal bad for my hay.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Pigot,” said the stranger, as the host brought 
him the materials for his eau sucrée. The lean farmer grunted, and 
fell to his pipe again. 

The guest from London was simply a middle-aged gentleman with 
a long nose, thin lips, pale grey eyes, a wrinkled forehead, delicate 
hands, a black coat, and clean linen—voi/a tout. 

So the large kitchen clock ticked on, the company smoked on and 
drank on in silence, the big farmer stared on, while the unwelcome 
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and ungenial guest chafed his long fingers at a corner of the 
glow. ; 
But suddenly another sound gradually blended with the ceaseless 
patter of the rain. Yes, it was the rumble of wheels through the 
splashing ruts of the high road from Melmouth ; and, yes—the 
rumble stopped at the tavern door. Out ran Mr. Pigot, while the 
company with one accord pricked up its collective ears ; all but the 
chap from London, who still chafed his fingers and his meditations 
before the coals. The exit of the host was speedily followed by a 
clatter and a bang—a rich voice echoed from the passage ; the echo 
was followed by the voice itself, and the voice by its owner. And, 
in one moment, as before a wizard’s presto / the wet blanket grew 
dry. 

The first stranger had filled the room with a chill; the second 
brought in a glow; and all eyes brightened up while as yet he had 
been only a voice and nothing more. 

The contrast held good in more ways than one. This second 
stranger was a man of military air who had a little run to seed. His 
chest was full, but his waist was fuller still, as could be seen even 
through the large grey cloak that fell down to his heels, and was 
ornamented with rusty black braiding. He wore a flat cloth cap with 
a shade of shiny leather, which, when removed with lofty and con- 
descending courtesy, revealed a smooth pink bald scalp, fringed 
with sandy-grey hair. Those were pre-Crimean days ; but his not 
over clean face was adorned with a short, untrimmed, and yet almost 
venerable grey beard ; over his moustache, whence protruded a full 
and hanging under lip, was a red but well-shaped nose between a 
pair of steel-blue eyes, a little blood-shot and pink at the rims. His 
forehead was as smooth as his skull, and intellectually high, fuil, 
and broad. This was the general appearance of the man whose very 
shadow had dried up the damp atmosphere ; and yet, inconsistently 
enough, his manner, so far from being vivacious, was portentously 
solemn and slow. There was no smile on his lip—no twinkle in his 
eye. 

“Good evenin’ to ye, gentlemen all. Fine evenin’ to ye, I'd say, 
if it wasn’t the softest I’ve ever been out in on dry land. Here, Misther 
Lahndlord, tell Biddy or Polly there to cahry my valise ; and moind 
ye she treats it like your own baby, if ye’ve got one. There’s more 
in that valise than ye’d think to look at ’m,I can tell ye. Here, 
Biddy, Peggy, Molly, my pretty gurl, cahry in the valise. Don’t let 
me unconvanience ye, gentlemen Caballeros; I’m a owld cahmpeener, 


I am, and th’ laste taste of a warrm cowl ’ll do for a man as has been 
M2 
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on the thramp all over the Ahndes mountains, let alone the Himalayas 
and everywhere—and ye don’t get much warming there, I can 
tell ye. Pray don’t unconvanience any of ye, gentlemen—I'll 
do.” 

The first stranger had to squeeze himself into less than nothing as 
the second pulled an arm-chair that some one had left empty for a 
moment full in front of the fire, and threw off his cloak, which he 
tossed on the table, regardless of pots and tumblers, before he sat 


down. 

“So, ye can give me a shake-down, I cahlculate, Caballero? As 
hard as ye plaze, and harder—it’s aisy to shake down an owld cahm- 
peener, as was all through with Gin’ral Bolivar an’ Gin’ral Jackson, 
and doesn’t know what lying soft manes. Faith, if ye’ll moind Biddy 
to lay me a mahthress under the feathers and give ’m a touch o’ the 
pan, I'll be in clover. Ye’re eyeing that great coat, gentlemen ? 
And well ye may ; I’ve got a dozen of ’em at home, and he’s been 
mate and dhrink and house and home to an owld fightin’ cahm- 
peener this forty year. And Misther Padrone! What do ye kape 
good to eat in the larder? Will it be a o//a, like me owld friend Don 
Pomposo Magnifico—and a mighty fine thing’s a o//a—or ’l! it be a fot 
au feu, \ike Moshou Johnny Crapaud, or ’Il it be a egg-an’-a-rahsher ? 
Aha, it ’Il be a egg-an’-a-rasher, then? Then just take ’m an’ boil ’m 
an’ broil ’m as if ye loved ’m, and I’ll wash ’m down with a squaze o’ 
the lemon, if ye’ll bring the matarials—ye can bring the matarials 
right awee, if ye plaze, while I’m waitin’ the rahsher. Here’s yer 
good healths, Caballeros, all round. And it’s mighty fair liquor too, 
I can tell ye. But them great coats? Ah, I’ve worn ’em in East 
Injy, and by the powers, if I hadn’t, I wouldn’t be alive this day. I 
wore ’m when I was cahried off into the jungle by a live tiger, gentle- 
men, a rale Bengal ; and ye wouldn’t think ’m to look at ’m, ’twas so 
tough it kep’ the cratur’ tearin’ and blarin’ ten mortal hours to get 
his teeth in, an me all the while as cool an’ jolly as Sahngaree—and 
a moighty fine dhrink is Sahngaree, I can tell ye. I mended ’m 
with a bit o’ thread, or ye’d see where the naygur’s jaws went in where 
he was rhampagin’. By token, ’twas that owld top-coat I wore when 
I were with Gin’ral Bolivar af the battle of Carabobo, and all them 
places—ye’ll have heerd tell of that, anyhow—an’I had a dozen 
bullets through ’m, or in ’m, I’d say, before ye could say mint julup. 
Caramba! If ye’d heerd how them boys hurrahed when I rode in 
beside the Gin’ral into Caracas with that very top-coat there all tore 
in tahthers! An’ ye see ’m betther than new.” 

“Tt must be something, then, like the metaphysical puzzle of the 
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school-boy’s pocket-knife,” said the first stranger, who had listened to 
this eloquent tirade with a half-amused smile. “ First it had a new 
blade, and then the new blade had a new handle, and yet it was the 
same old knife still.” 

The old campaigner turned round. 

“D’ye mane I’m bouncin’, me little owld gentleman? Is it the 
*pothecary ye are, or may be the schoolmasther ?” 

“ Not at all, sir. I have travelled myself; and travellers should 
meet like augurs.” 

“ Ah, to London, may be, but ye’ll not have been to New York, 
I’m thinkin, nor to Buenos Ayres, nor to Lima, nor yet to Delhi, 
nor to Cork, nor to Yerba Buena. So you're the schoolmasther, are 
ye? Proud to know ye, sir—I always had a taste for learnin,’ and 
I'd have been a scholar meself if I’d not had to fight me way. Here’s 
the rahsher—stamin’ hot, too, and me as sharp-set as a new bowie. 
Them’s the weapons, sir, when ye’re at close quarthers, as an owld 
cahmpeener likes to be. I’ve scahlped a whole battery when I’ve 
been among ’em, when the divils had naught but their long hangers 
an’ their big guns.—As swate a bit o’ bacon as I ever clapped grinders 
to !—So if ye’re the schoolmasther, ye’ll have heard tell of Gin’ral 
Bolivar? Then ye'll have heard,” he went on with his mouth full, 
“of Mejor Dionysius Soollivan, of Castle Soollivan, County Sligo, 
and of th’ pahtriot army of Venezuela, that’s fought at Carabobo and 
Puerto Caballo, and at Ayacucho, and would have been at Ocumare 
—worse luck for them: them was always victories, anyhow, when 
there was Mejor Soollivan to the fore. If.it hadn’t been for that 
murderin’ jealous blagyard Paez, ’tis Fayld Marshal Soollivan I’d be 
this day.—Here, Padrone ! another rahsher and another squaze.—And 
p’raps ye’ve heard of Irun and San Sebastian an’ Quane Isabella an’ 
Don Carlos an’ Sir De Leecy Ivans? There’s quanes an’ kings too 
‘ld be top-side down but for the Mejor, I can tell ye—there’s the 
Cross of San Fernando upstairs this minute in my valise. Talk o’ 
Sir De Leecy! It’s Jay Say Bay I’d be, huntin’ me own hounds an’ 
drinkin’ me own clar’t at Castle Soollivan if all of us had their own. 
A blagyard baste is jealousy. 

_ “Ah, gentlemen, there's nothin’ in life like war-an’-glory : unless it 
be a bit o’ bacon an’a squaze. I’m another man now. Ah! ye 
don’t know County Sligo, I reckon? If ye did ye wouldn’t want an 
inthrojuction to Mejor Soollivan ; an’ I'll be happy to see any on ye, 
or all on ye, if ye happen to be passin’ that wee an’ I’m at home. A 
nice town this—Gressford, ye call ’m? Plenty down at shootin’ 
time? Who'll be the great man now? I’m an’ owld cahmpeener, 
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an’ an owld quarther-master, an’ I like to know me quarthers before 
I tuck in betwixt the shates. I learned that wi’ the Jibbeways— 
them’s Injuns. May be I’ll know some on ’em ?” 

“ Lord Wendale be the main landlord here away,” said one of the 
circle. 

“Lord Wendle! I know’m well.” 

“ Your honour knows his lordship the Earl?” asked Peter Pigot. 

“Dine with’m. Who else ?” 

A respectful murmur ran round the room. 

“Well, your honour, there ben’t a many else; there be parson, 
the Vicar, but he be out nigh Beckfield, and comes in o’ Sundays”— 

*“* An’ Lord what-d’ye-call’m, Wendle—he’ll be at home, I reckon ?” 

“Well, he be at Beckfieid when he be down here, but he be up 
in Lon’on now” 

“Lon’on? The juice-an’-all! I'd have called on ’m.” 

** And there be the Captain up at Laurels ; that be all. Who else 
be there, Master Simmons ?” 

“A brother in arrums? Oho! He'll be a owld cahmpeener ; 
may be I’ll know ’m too?” 

The first stranger rose. ‘Good night, gentlemen,” he nodded : 
but all were far too intent on the earl’s friend to see the sugar-and- 
water drinker leave the room. 

““He be Captain Westwood, your honour ; comed here last Can- 
dlemas.” 

“ And—and—and—aisy now, Denis me boy, aisy now,” he said 
to himself, as if to a horse, and then, draining his tumbler, stood up 
with his back to the fire. ‘“ May be I'll know ’m; there aren’t so 
many owld cahmpeeners that th’ owld Mejor don’t know most on 
?em. Westwood—not mahried, eh?” 

The landlord grinned at the stout farmer and made a joke. 

“Do your honour hearken yon crowing down at back? That 
ben’t a cock ; that be a hen.” 

The audience nudged one another, and chuckled over ‘He joke of 
Gressford St. Mary. 

“Grey mare, hm! Mars an’ Vaynus, Mars an’ Vaynus! Mrs. 
Captain the betther horse, eh? Any childern? MHulloa! Where’s 
me little owld schoolmasther? I’d have thought he’d have took the 
chance of a palaver with an owld cahmpeener, as ’Id give ’m a wrinkle 
in the jographies. But that’s the wee with’m. Saydahnt arruma 
Tokay, as the Roomans say—an’ a moighty fine liquor’s Tokay, I 
can tell ye. I’ve dhrunk a hogshead of ’m. So there’s childern ?” 

“Three girls and a young ‘un—a fine little chap he be, too. There 
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be Miss Carry, and Miss Julia, and Miss Mary Anne, and Master 
Geral’——nice childer, they all be.” 

“ And Miss Olympia,” broke in a young man in shirt-sleeves and 
a striped waistcoat. “You be forgettin’ she.” 

“Aye, and Miss Limper. But they don’t make much count 0’ 
Miss Limper ; she be a sort of a kep’ dark-’un, she be.” 

“Never you mind that, Mr. Pigot,” retorted the man in shirt- 
sleeves. “The dark ’un be the best filly 0’ the lot, and so says I.” 

“ And who'll you be, me man?” asked the Major, gathering up 
his cloak. 

“‘T were groom at Captain’s, till madam thought they’d get on with 
the old gardener, without I. I be under-groom at Vicar’s now. She 
be a screw, she be.” 

“Can ye catch a tahnner, me man? Suweias noches, gentlemen 
all. I’m afraid I’ve kep’ yup. Pleasant dhrames to ye, caballeros.” 

He walked up steadily to bed, in spite of the amount of lemon he 
had consumed, preceded by the warming-pan and followed by Peter 
Pigot in person, who flattered himself that he knew the deference 
due to an honoured guest who was at the same time a major and my 
lord’s friend. The old campaigner had monopolised the talk ; he 
had bragged, he had blustered, and yet he had made himself a hero 
—even though, except to the ex-groom of The Laurels, he had not 
stood a glass toa single thirsty soul. In five minutes more, without 
taking the trouble to undress, he was snoring between the blankets, 
with his top-coat for an additional covering. 


(To be continued.) 





TRITE SONGS TURNED ANEW 
BY A NOVELIST. 


II.—THE SPARROW’S DEATH. 


Sic ODDESSES and Gods of Love, 
And whate’er of human kind 
Comely is and well inclined, 
Mourn below, and mourn above ! 
Dead my true love’s sparrow lies— 
Sparrow, true love’s pet and prize. 


Whom, than her own bright eyes more, 
She did value and adore : 

Such a honey-sweet he grew, 

Knowing his own mistress, too, 

Well as she her mother knew! 


From her lap he would not move ; 
But on that sweet circuit daily 
Hopp’d his rounds, and twitter’d gaily 
Only to his lady-love. 


Now he hops his gloomy way 
To that bourne, from which they say 
Bird, nor man, return for aye. 


Evil catch thee, evil gloom ! 
Grave, that hast devouring jaws 
For all bonny things—because 
Of my bonny sparrow’s doom. 


Oh, that such a crime can be! 
Oh, thou sparrow, poor and wee ! 
Now for thy sake, darling eyes 
Cry themselves to a piteous size. 


CatTuLt. Carm. III. 
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XII.—CHRISTMAS DAY ON A “GROWLER.” 
BY ARCHIBALD FORBES. 


T was not quite an easy thing to carry into effect the idea 
{2 which occurred to me that it would be a novel and perhaps 
interesting experience to spend Christmas Day in the capacity 
of the driver of a four-wheel cab. “Cauliflower Bill” was as 
hard to be persuaded as any stiff-necked Israelite of old. ‘‘Cauli- 
flower Bill”—so nicknamed, as I learned, from the marked promi- 
nence and number of grog blossoms on his nose, which he found it 
necessary to powder profusely to mitigate the danger of erysipelas or 
some such disorder—“ Cauliflower Bill” was the owner of a single 
cab and of a pair of horses, and I had made overtures to him, having 
been acquainted with him for some time, under the belief that he 
would be a likely man to serve my turn, as he would not run so much 
risk in lending me his badge for the day as would a man who drove 
for a master. Bill was willing to discuss the matter ad infinitum, so 
long as the palaver was moistened by hot rum and water ; but his 
consent was hard indeed to obtain. “I’m liable to a penalty o’ five 
quid ” was for a long time his ultimatum,—‘“ and the forfeit o’ the 
licence besides, and you knows wot that spells, Guvnor!” But I got 
him round at‘ last through a judicious appeal to the missus, whom 
Bill, like a good husband, obeyed in all things. ‘The missus thought 
the risk was nothing to speak about for the one day, “if so be that 
the gen’leman knows ’ow to drive.” My capabilities in that regard 
the missus critically inspected from her open window, as I tooled the 
growler up and down the mews, and she was good enough to pro- 
nounce that I’d “do.” So it was arranged that for a consideration I 
was to be virtually “Cauliflower Bill” for Christmas Day, being 
entitled to the use of his cab-horse, whip, cape, rugs, and badge, with 
the stipulation that I was on no account to approach the rank which 
Bill himself was in the habit of using, and where, therefore, there was 
a likelihood of the spurious Bill being detected. 
At nine o’clock punctually I was in Bill’s matrimonial bower, where 
I found the missus engaged in making a Christmas pudding, and Bill 
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divided between nervousness as to our arrangement and a pint of 
dogsnose. My insertion into the caped cloak was the first considera- 
tion, for I happened to be a few sizes larger than Bill. But it 
turned out to be a garment which in effect fitted everybody, since it 
had no particular fit about it whatever, and I speedily found myself 
inside it. I cannot say that it admitted of much freedom of action in 
the neighbourhood of the biceps muscle, and it had a peculiar pre- 
dilection for entangling itself in one’s legs, while it was not to be 
disguised that it had an ancient and fish-like smell, as if it had been 
slept in by a horse in a state of stale perspiration. The edifice was 
crowned by “Cauliflower Bill’s” hat, a structure of many wrinkles 
and much rustiness, which at once imparted to me the aspect of a 
ratcatcher under a cloud. Bill wrapped around my throat his volu- 
minous comforter, in which, as it seemed, was vested the valuable 
property of conferring on the wearer the husky hoarseness of voice 
which is so characteristic of the cabman species. My legs were 
greaved in a pair of leathern gaiters of my own, and when I was 
finally made up, with whip in hand and badge on breast, the missus 
was pleased to say that she “wouldn’t ha’ knowed me from Bill 
hisself”—a compliment which, from such a source, was inexpressibly 
gratifying. I was informed by Bill that as it was Christmas Day he 
expected me to bring him home twelve shillings at the very least, 
and that four o’clock was the hour at which I should come back to 
change horses, when, said the missus, “ you're ’eartily welcome to a 
bit o’ dinner wi’ me an’ Bill.” These preliminaries settled, I said 
good morning to the missus, and Bill and I turned down, and 
“put to.” 

Bill’s first horse I found an uncomplaining and conscientious, but 
decidedly eccentric quadruped. He took a great deal of flogging, 
owing to the peculiarity that when you hit him only once or twice, 
he persisted in regarding this as a signal to fall into a walk, and had 
to be argued out of the error by continued applications of the short 
and rather inefficient whip with which Bill had provided me. Fur- 
ther, he never was quite happy unless when he was behind some 
vehicle which was proceeding at the rate of about two miles an 
hour, and evidently took it much to heart when compelled to pass 
the same. He had an unpleasant habit of lapsing into slumber 
whenever allowed to stand still, and in this somnolent condition 
would ever and anon all but tumble down, saving himself only by a 
scramble which was calculated to impart a nervous dread to any one 
interested in his welfare. Further, he had no mouth to speak of, 
limped all round, and had the most aggravatingly assertive stump of 
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a tail of any horse I ever knew. . But he had his virtues. He never 
tried to run away., and to shy on any provocation was clearly not in 
his nature. It was in the Camden Road where I was hailed for my 
first fare by a nice-looking maid-servant, who got inside and proudly 
rode to the house where I was to take up. My fare consisted of a 
young lady—a governess, probably—two chubby little girls, and a 
bag, which obviously contained mince-pies and oranges. I was to 
set down at King’s Cross, and I gathered from the gush of talk which 
preceded the final adieu that the ultimate destination of the little 
party was a certain aunt’s house at Whetstone Park. As I drove to 
the station the eldest of the little maids, a bright-faced little thing, 
with a cataract of fair hair hanging down her back, stood up on the 
seat and entered into the most amusingly condescending conversa- 
tion with “ Mr. Cabman.” She was seven last month, and her papa 
had given her a be-a-utiful doll that morning, and she had six 
Christmas cards—and please, had I got any Christmas cards? Was 
I to have any pudding for dinner ?—she was—and had I any little 
girls, and did they like dolls? When I set down at the station, little 
Flaxenhair would have it that “ Mr. Cabman” should be compli- 
mented with a mince-pie and an orange out of the paper bag. In 
the largeness of her heart the little one urged vigorously that to the 
horse also should be administered an orange, and exhibited great 
wonderment that the respectable quadruped—which. had inconti- 
nently lapsed into slumber—was not fond of the fruit. “ Not fond of 
oranges !” quoth little Flaxenhair, with her hands in the air, as, 
with a pretty nod to ‘‘ Mr. Cabman,” she tripped into the station. 
My next fare proved, the act—if it had required proof—that all 
the world, even at Christmas time, does not consist of Flaxenhairs. 
At the foot of the Caledonian Road I was chartered by four young 
men, who stipulated with me that for the sum of eighteenpence and 
a drink I should drive them to the Manor House Tavern, Finsbury 
Park. They were pimply and unwholesome-looking youths, with 
gaudy neckties, short meerschaum pipes, and big Albert chains of a 
ponderosity that interfered with one’s belief in their goodness. 
There were two “’Arrys” in the quartette, and the other two went 
by slang nicknames. It is hardly worth while to describe them more 
minutely, since any one who wishes to study the genus in its most 
offensive development needs only to visit the “saloon” of one of 
the more slangy music-halls. These interesting young gentlemen 
smoked bad tobacco, and swore with vigour and volubility all the 
way to Finsbury. One of them tried as he leant out of the cab 
window to chaff a girl who was obviously on her way to church ; 
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but by the merest accident in the world, the thong of Bill’s whip 
happened to drop rather sharply across his pimply face, which he 
thereupon drew in with some precipitation. I was surprised at the 
number of pedestrians who were tramping outward bound along the 
Seven Sisters’ Road. In my simplicity I ascribed the concourse to 
the rural charms of Finsbury Park, which I remember in the days of 
the great Cox to have heard conventionally spoken and written of as 
“one of the lungs of London.” This appellation may be strictly 
correct, in which case I have only to remark that London has a 
lung which is eminently ugly, cheerless, forlorn, and generally un- 
pleasant. There is little enough in Finsbury Park to entice a visit 
from any pedestrians ; but it was abundantly clear that the pedes- 
trians of the Seven Sisters’ Road did not care a cent about the 
amenities, but had a fixed goal of some sort before their eyes, as 
they strode past the park-gates, and keeping to the road held on 
toward the Green Lanes. Beyond the tramway terminus they in- 
creased in number, so that the pavement was in a manner thronged. 
The outward-bound current, pushing on briskly, indeed sometimes 
fiercely, met the inward-bound current dawdling along more leisurely, 
but the people comprising the latter always gave ground deferentially 
to those of the former, as if recognising their greater urgency. They 
were not, for the most part, wholesome-looking or creditable way- 
farers who this Christmas forenoon jostled the churchgoers off the 
pavement of the Seven Sisters’ Road. Hulking louts in moleskin 
and anklejacks, with dingy shirts open at the throat, drover young 
men in a quasi-Sunday attire, elegant extracts from the crowd that 
gathers about the head of Whitefriars Street when the display of a 
telegraphed bulletin of an important race is imminent over the way ; 
numerous first cousins of the young gentlemen who constituted my 
fare—such and such like were the pedestrians we passed or met. 
And whither were they going or whence were they returning? To 
one and all there was, or had been, a common goal—the Manor 
House Tavern. For the thirsty souls in London there was no tap 
ready to flow with strong drink for the man with money in his pocket, 
for Christmas-day is as the Sunday to the public-houses. But a walk 
to the Green Lanes is held to impart the character of a dond-fide 
traveller, that generally undefined and extremely vague character ; 
and the competitive examination for admission to the alcoholic 
privileges of the Manor House Tavern is a very “little go” indeed. 
A policeman stood at the crossing over the way, no doubt charged 
with the duty of seeing that no actual or professing dond-fide 
traveller was kept out of his beery birthright. Outside were 
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drawn up some half-dozen chaises and cabs, whose inmates pre- 
sumably, in the course of journeys involving issues of life and 
death, had succumbed to stern necessity, and had found them- 
selves whoily unable to proceed without refreshments. The 
“’Arrys” and their mates alighted, and having paid me my 
eighteenpence, expressed their readiness to fulfil their bargain 
to “stand a wet.” To get in was the easiest thing in the world. 
The outer door was wide open, and on the door mat outside the 
unbolted inner door stood a mild and grinning janitor. He did not 
waste words by asking the applicants for admission whether they 
were travellers ; that went without saying. ‘ Where from?” was his 
simple and laconic routine-formula. “ Jericho,” was the response of 
one of the “’Arrys,” with a horse-laugh, and straightway the gate of 
this elysium was opened unto us. The spacious bar was so crowded 
that it was difficult to get served, and the landlord must find much 
cause for self-congratulation that the spirit of exploratory enterprise 
is so highly developed among the inhabitants of London, more 
especially at hours when its guerdon is strong drink. As my fares 
had got into a snug corner, and appeared bent on making a forenoon 
of it, I started back to town empty, jogging slowly towards the Angel 
at Islington. As one o’clock struck, the air became full of the 
fragrance of baked meats. Men and children were to be seen, 
towels and tickets in hand, diving into the purlieus of the bake- 
houses, and re-emerging with baking dishes and tins, the contents of 
which sent forth the most appetising odours. I had breakfasted early, 
and the scent kindled my hunger, so I drew on to the stand, and 
telling the policeman there, according to Bill’s instructions, that I 
was going to have some refreshment, I sought the “ watering-house,” 
and found many of my brothers of the whip engaged in huge platefuls 
of roast pork and cabbage. 

Having lunched a little less unctuously, I again mounted the box, 
which by this time I found becoming very hard and cramped, and 
jogged on towards Pentonville Hill. At the end of a street leading 
into the Barnsbury Road, I was hailed by a gentleman who was 
strictly entitled to the appellation of the head of a family. He had 
the family with him, as well as that fruitful vine his wife, a purposeful- 
looking middle-aged woman, who looked as if an odd child more or 
less was a trifle of which she took no account. As for the children, 
I absolutely decline to commit myself to statistics as to their number. 
They positively swarmed on and around the parent stems, so that 
there was no possibility of getting or keeping count of them. “Can 
you take the lot on us, Cabbie?” was the cheery question of the 
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happy father of this brood. A cab has its limits of available space, 
and I felt scarcely justified in suggesting that the children should be 
packed in layers. But I left the problem to settle itself, and they all 
got in somehow, except the father, who rode on the box beside me, 
with a child in his arms that had been overlooked in the packing. 
Our destination was a street off the Blue Anchor Road, Bermondsey, 
and my box companion, who was one of the chirpiest and most 
laughable of mortals, imparted to me the information that he and 
his were on their way to eat their Christmas dinner and spend the 
Christmas afternoon with his good lady’s parents, who, it appeared, 
were in the tanning interest. We got so friendly that he insisted on 
stopping in Tooley Street and standing a quartern of gin in three 
“outs,” one of the said “outs” being administered to the fruitful 
vine inside the cab. I had to push Bill’s horse along the Grange 
Road, for my friend nourished the design of surreptitiously providing 
the dinner beer, and he was in dread lest the public-house should 
have closed before our arrival. But we were in good time.. At the 
sound of the approaching wheels, an elderly lady, wondrous comely 
spite of the atmosphere scented with odours of bone-boiling and tan- 
yards in which she lived, ran out, extricated a child from the cab-window 
before I could pull up, and was kissing it, when the living avalanche 
fell upon “ grannie” as the cab-door was opened. My box com- 
panion had secured my co-operation in his little plot, and I crossed 
the street for half a gallon of “old and mild” while the family was 
surging in through the narrow doorway. When I returned with the 
drink, at the sight of which the grandparents simulated much dis- 
pleased surprise, no denial was to be taken to the peremptory order 
that “Cabbie” was to come in and have a glass. Already the 
children had pervaded the house and the backyard, which latter 
appeared to produce a plentiful crop of cockleshells. Grandfather 
was at the sink in his shirt sleeves, pouring off the water from the 
greens, while grandmother alternately basted a joint that hung by a 
worsted string before the fire and kissed her youngest grand-infant, 
which she held in her lap, and whose bare bald head was so near 
the fire that it seemed to me that basting would have been a wise 
precaution with regard to it also. You should have seen the lavish way 
in which the dresser was decorated with evergreens, and you should 
have sniffed the fragrant scent which came wafted from the copper 
in the back kitchen, in which the pudding, securely tied in a towel, 
was boiling till the very moment arrived at which it should be served ! 
It was a very humble ménage, but never was there better testimony 
to the truth of the wise man’s words—“ Better is a dinner of herbs 
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where love is, than a stalled ox and hatred therewith.” Notthat our 
friends were vegetarians—far from it; and if the beef turned out 
tough, I can only say that it was a very perverse and malignant pro- 
ceeding on its part, in the face of the old lady’s assiduity in basting. 
But I am sure that the beef had a better sense of the fitness of 
things than to do anything of the kind. 

A slow drive over the water from Bermondsey—Bill’s horse 
appeared to go the slower the more he practised moving—brought 
me to the mews inhabited by “Cauliflower Bill” precisely at the 
hour which that worthy’s good lady had stated to be their dinner 
time. Of the succulent fare which that estimable matron placed 
before her husband and myself, deigning also to partake of the same 
herself, I will not speak at length; yet would I breathe the secret 
that the unsurpassable excellence of Mrs. Cauliflower Bill’s plum 
pudding was imputed by herself to the circumstance that among its 
ingredients were minced apples and grated carrots and potatoes. 
When we had dined I felt at once so tired and so comfortable that I 
determined to forego further growler-driving, and instead accept 
“ Cauliflower Bill” as my Gamaliel, and, sitting at his feet, listen to 
some of his experience in the profession. “ Kebs,” quoth Bill, as he 
drank his rum and water and whiffed at his churchwarden, “I orter 
know summat about kebs, I ought. TI were found in the boot of a 
Paddington stage, an’ were a parcel-boy for years afore the busses 
were thought on. I’ve druv an ackney coach and keb these height- 
an’-thirty year, and aint done yet, am I, missus? Some queer things 
I knows consarnin’ kebs, that I do. Why, there’s young Billy Spriggs 
is married to a gal as my hold mate Tommy Toolittle found in his 
four-wheeler a dissolute new-born babby. It’s gospel truth I’m 
tellin’ you. Tommy took up a lady and gen’leman—quite the real 
toff, you know, and no gammon—in Piccadilly, and he sets’em down 
at Charing Cross, an’ pulls on the rank in Trafalgar Square. He 
’adn’t been there ten minutes when he ’ears a squallin’ inside his keb, 
and blessed if on the mat there warn’t a layin’ a babby wrapped up 
in a red woollen shawl. In them days the shop for left property was 
Somerset Ouse, an’ Tommy was on his road there with the kid, when 
it appeared to him as ’ow he'd better let his missus see it fust. 
Tommy’s missus, I must tell you, never had no young ’uns of her 
own, an’ we used to chaff Tommy cos he warn’t a father. Well, 
Tommy’s missus stripped the kid. It was dressed uncommon fine, 
an’ wot d’ye think ?—inside its roller were a twenty-pun Bank o’ 
Hengland note. So Tommy and his missus hadopted the kid an’ 
brought it up, and the gal turned out a good darter to em as ever 
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wos, and the hold lady—Tommy’s been a croaker these six year— 
live along o’ her an’ her husband. Tommy told me as how he onst 
reco’nised the lady as left the kid in his keb, a drivin’ in a swell 
kerridge with a coronite on the panels and a kipple o’ jarvies a 
hangin’ on behind. He was sure she was a countess, if not a duchess, 
an’ ’ad a mind for to follow ’er ’ome, an’ see wot she was made of. 
But he let it alone, for by this time him an’ his missus got that fond 
o’ the young ’un, that they’d have done anything sooner than part 
with it.” This is a sample of “ Cauliflower Bill’s” gossip about his 
profession, which might be indefinitely prolonged, for Bill is a full 
reservoir of yarns, which stream out fluently the moment the sluice 
is raised. But there is a certain family resemblance about most of 
his stories, and the reader may be better content to take them as 
told. 








RECOLLECTIONS OF JOHN KEATS. 
BY CHARLES COWDEN CLARKE. 


school. The house had been built by a West India mer- 

chant in the latter end of the seventeenth or beginning of 
the eighteenth century. It was of the better character of the 
domestic architecture of that period, the whole front being of the 
purest red brick, wrought by means of moulds into 1ich designs of 
flowers and pomegranates, with heads of cherubim over niches in the 
centre of the building. The elegance of the design and the perfect 
finish of the structure were such as to secure its protection when a 
branch railway was brought from the Ware and Cambridge line to 
Enfield. |The old school-house was converted into the station- 
house, and the railway company had the good taste to leave intact 
one of the few remaining specimens of the graceful English architec- 
ture of long-gone days. 

Here it was that John Keats all but commenced, and did complete 
his school education. He was born on the 29th of October, 1795 ; 
and he was one of the little fellows who had not wholly emerged from 
the child’s costume upon being placed under my father’s care. It 
will be readily conceived that it is difficult to recall from the “ dark 
backward and abysm” of seventy-odd years the general acts of per- 
haps the youngest individual in a corporation of between seventy 
and eighty youngsters ; and very little more of Keats’s child-life can 
I remember than that he had a brisk, winning face, and was a 
favourite with all, particularly my mother. His maternal grand- 
father, Jennings, was proprietor of a large livery-stable, called the 
“Swan and Hoop,” on the pavement in Moorfields, opposite the 
entrance into Finsbury Circus. He had two sons at my father’s 
school : the elder was an officer in Duncan’s ship off Camperdown. 
After the battle, the Dutch Admiral, De Winter, pointing to young 
Jennings, told Duncan that he had fired several shots at that young 
man, and always missed his mark ;—no credit to his steadiness of aim, - 
for Jennings, like his own admiral, was considerably above the ordi- 
nary dimensions of stature. 

Keats’s father was the principal servant at the Swan and Hoop 
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stables—a man of so remarkably fine a common-sense, and native 
respectability, that I perfectly remember the warm terms in which 
his demeanour used to be canvassed by my parents after he had been 
to visit his boys. John was the only one resembling him in person 
and feature, with brown hair and dark hazel eyes. The father was 
killed by a fall from his horse in returning from a visit to the school. 
This detail may be deemed requisite when we see in the last 
memoir of the poet the statement that “ John Keats was born on the 
29th of October, 1795, in the upper rank of the middle class.” His 
two brothers—George, older, and Thomas, younger than himself— 
were like the mother, who was tall, of good figure, with large oval face, 
and sensible deportment. The last of the family was a sister— 
Fanny, I think, much younger than all,—and I hope still living—ot 
whom I remember, when once walking in the garden with her bro- 
thers, my mother speaking of her with much fondness for her pretty 
and simple manners. She married Mr. Llanos, a Spanish refugee, 
the author of “ Don Esteban,” and “Sandoval, the Freemason.” 
He was a man of liberal principles, very attractive bearing, and 
of more than ordinary accomplishments. 

In the early part of his school-life John gave no extraordinary 
indications of intellectual character; but it was remembered of him 
afterwards, that there was ever present a determined and steady 
spirit in all his undertakings: I never knew it misdirected in his 
required pursuit of study. He was a most orderly scholar. The 
future ramifications of that noble genius were then closely shut in the 
seed, which was greedily drinking in the moisture which made it 
afterwards burst forth so kindly into luxuriance and beauty. 

My father was in the habit, at each half-year’s vacation, of be- 
stowing prizes upon those pupils who had performed the greatest 
quantity of voluntary work; and such was Keats’s indefatigable 
energy for the last two or three successive half-years of his remaining 
at school, that, upon each occasion, he took the first prize by a con- 
siderable distance. He was at work before the first school-hour 
began, and that was at seven o'clock; almost all the intervening 
times of recreation were so devoted ; and during the afternoon holi- 
days, when all were at play, he would be in the school—almost the 
only one—at his Latin or French translation ; and so unconscious 
and regardless was he of the consequences of so close and perse- 
vering an application, that he never would have taken the necessary 
exercise had he not been sometimes driven out for the purpose by 
one of the masters. 

It has just been said that he was a favourite with all. Not the less 
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beloved was he for having a highly pugnacious spirit, which, when 
roused, was one of the most picturesque exhibitions—off the stage— 
I ever saw. One of the transports of that marvellous actor, Edmund 
Kean—whom, by the way, he idolised—was its nearest resemblance ; 
and the two were not very dissimilar in face and figure. Upon one 
occasion, when an usher, on account of some impertinent behaviour, 
had boxed his brother Tom’s ears, John rushed up, put himself in the 
received posture of offence, and, it was said, struck the usher—who 
could, so to say, have put him into his pocket. His passion at times 
was almost ungovernable ; and his brother George, being considerably 
the taller and stronger, used frequently to hold him down by main 
force, laughing when John was in “one of his moods,” and was 
endeavouring to beat him. It was all, however, a wisp-of-straw con- 
flagration ; for he had an intensely tender affection for his brothers, 
and proved it upon the most trying occasions. He was not merely 
the “favourite of all,” like a pet prize-fighter, for his terrier courage ; 
but his high-mindedness, his utter unconsciousness of a mean motive, 
his placability, his generosity, wrought so general a feeling in his 
behalf, that I never heard a word of disapproval from any one, supe- 
rior or equal, who had known him. 

In the latter part of the time—perhaps eighteen months—that he re- 
mained at school, he occupied the hours during meals in reading. Thus, 
his whole time was engrossed. He had a tolerably retentive memory, 
and the quantity that he read was surprising. He must in those last 
months have exhausted the school library, which consisted principally 
of abridgments of all the voyages and travels of any note ; Mavor’s 
collection, also his “ Universal History ;” Robertson’s histories of Scot- 
land, America, and Charles the Fifth ; all Miss Edgeworth’s productions, 
together with many other works equally well calculated for youth. 
The books, however, that were his constantly recurrent sources of 
attraction were Tooke’s “ Pantheon,” LLempritre’s “Classical Dic- 
tionary,” which he appeared to /earn, and Spence’s “ Polymetis.” 
This was the sture whence he acquired his intimacy with the Greek 
mythology ; here was he “suckled in that creed outworn ;” for his 
amount of classical attainment extended no farther than the 
‘* AEneid ;” with which epic, indeed, he was so fascinated that before 
leaving school he had voluntarily translated in writing a considerable 
portion. And yet I remember that at that early age—mayhap under 
fourteen—notwithstanding, and through all its incidental attractiveness, 
he hazarded the opinion to me (and the expression riveted my sur- 
prise), that there was feebleness in the structure of the work. He must 


have gone through all the better publications in the school library, 
N2 
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for he asked me to lend him some of my own books; and, in my 
“ mind’s eye,” I now see him at supper (we had our meals in the 
school room), sitting back on the form, from the table, holding the 
folio volume of Burnet’s “ History of his Own Time” between him- 
self and the table, eating his meal from beyond it. This work, and 
Leigh Hunt’s Examiner—which my father took in, and I used to 
lend to Keats—no doubt laid the foundation of his love of civil and 
religious liberty. He once told me, smiling, that one of his guardians, 
being informed what books I had Ient him to read, declared that if 
he had fifty children he would not send one of them to that school. 
Bless his patriot head ! 

When he left Enfield, at fourteen years of age, he was apprenticed 
to Mr. Thomas Hammond, a medical man, residing in Church Street, 
Edmonton, and exactly two miles from Enfield. This arrangement 
evidently gave him satisfaction, and I fear that it was the most placid 
period of his painful life ; for now, with the exception of the duty he 
had to perform in the surgery—by no means an onerous one—his 
whole leisure hours were employed in indulging his passion for 
reading and translating. During his apprenticeship he finished the 
“ Eneid.” 

The distance between our residences being so short, I gladly 
encouraged his inclination to come over when he could claim a 
leisure hour ; and in consequence I saw him about five or six times a 
month on my own leisure afternoons. He rarely came empty- 
handed ; either he had a book to read, or brought one to be 
exchanged. When the weather permitted we always sat in an arbour 
at the end of a spacious garden, and—in Boswellian dialect—“ we 
had good talk.” 

It were difficult, at this lapse of time, to note the spark that fired 
the train of his poetical tendencies ; but he must have given unmis- 
takable tokens of his mental bent ; otherwise, at that early stage of 
his career, I never could have read to him the “ Epithalamion” of 
Spenser ; and this I remember having done, and in that hallowed 
old arbour, the scene of many bland and graceful associations—the 
substances having passed away. At that time he may have been 
sixteen years old ; and at that period of life he certainly appreciated 
the general beauty of the composition, and felt the more passionate 
passages; for his features and exclamations were ecstatic. How 
often, in after times, have I heard him quote these lines :— 

Behold, while she before the altar stands, 


Hearing the holy priest that to her speaks, 
And blesses her with his two happy hands, 
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How the red roses flush up to her cheeks! 
And the pure snow, with goodly vermeil stain, 
Like crimson dyed in grain, 

That even the angels, which continually 
About the sacred altar do remain, 

Forget their service, and about her fly, 

Oft peeping in her face, that seems more fair, 
The more they on it stare ; 

But her sad eyes, still fastened on the ground, 
Are governéd with goodly modesty, 

That suffers not one look to glance awry, 
Which may let in a little thought unsound. 


That night he took away with him the first volume of the “ Faerie 
Queene,” and he went through it, as I formerly told his noble bio- 
grapher, “as a young horse would through a spring meadow—ram- 
ping!” Like a true poet, too—a poet “ born, not manufactured,” a 
poet in grain, he especially singled out epithets, for that felicity and 
power in which Spenser is so eminent. He Aoésted himself up, and 
looked burly and dominant, as he said, “ What an image that is— 
‘ sea-shouldering whales !’” It was a treat to see as well as hear him 
read a pathetic passage. Once when reading the “‘ Cymbeline” aloud, 
I saw his eyes fill with tears, and his voice faltered when he came to 
the departure of Posthumus, and Imogen saying she would have 


watched him— 
*Till the diminution 
Of space had pointed him sharp as my needle ; 
Nay, follow’d him till he had melted from 
The smaliness of a gnat to air ; and then 
Have turn’d mine eye and wept. 


I cannot reconcile the precise time of our separating at this stage of 
Keats’s career—who first went to London ; but it was upon an occa- 
sion, that walking thither to see Leigh Hunt, who had just fulfilled 
his penalty of confinement in Horsemonger Lane Prison for the un- 
wise libel upon the Prince Regent, that Keats met me ; and, turning, 
accompanied me back part of the way. At the last field-gate, when 
taking leave, he gave me the sonnet entitled, “ Written on the Day 
that Mr. Leigh Hunt left Prison.” This I feel to be the first proof I 
had received of his having committed himself in verse ; and how 
clearly do I recall the conscious look and hesitation with which he 
offered it! There are some momentary glances by beloved friends 
that fade only with life. His biographer has stated that “The Lines 
in Imitation of Spenser” — 


Now Morning from her orient chamber came, 
And her first footsteps touch’d a verdant hill, &c., 
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are the earliest known verses of his composition; a probable 
circumstance, from their subject being the inspiration of his first love, 
in poetry—and such a love !—but Keats’s first pud/ished poem was the 


sonnet :— 
O Solitude! if I must with thee dwell, 
Let it not be among the jumbled heap 
Of murky buildings ; climb with me the steep— 
Nature’s observatory—whence the dell, 
In flowery slopes, its river’s crystal swell 
May seem a span; let me thy vigils keep 
*Mongst boughs pavilion’d, where the deer’s swift leap 
Startles the wild bee from the foxglove bell. 
But though I’ll gladly trace these scenes with thee, 
Yet the sweet converse of an innocent mind, 
Whose words are images of thoughts refined, 
Is my soul’s pleasure; and it sure must be 
Almost the highest bliss of human kind, 
When to thy haunts two kindred spirits flee. 


This sonnet appeared in the Zxaminer some time, I think, in 
1816. 

When we both had come to London—Keats to enter as a student 
of St. Thomas’s Hospital—he was not long in discovering my abode, 
which was with a brother-in-law in Clerkenwell; and at that time 
being house-keeper, and solitary, he would come and renew his loved 
gossip ; till, as the author of the “Urn Burial” says, “ we were acting 
our antipodes—the huntsmen were up in America, and they already 
were past their first sleep in Persia.” At the close of a letter which 
preceded my appointing him to come and lighten my darkness in 
Clerkenwell, is his first address upon coming to London. He says: 
—‘“ Although the Borough is a beastly place in dirt, turnings, and 
windings, yet No. 8, Dean Street, is not difficult to find; and if you 
would run the gauntlet over London Bridge, take the first turning to 
the right, and, moreover, knock at my door, which is nearly opposite 
a meeting, you would do me a charity, which, as St. Paul saith, is the 
father of all the virtues. At all events, let me hear from you soon : 
I say, at all events, not excepting the gout in your fingers.” This 
letter, having no date but the week’s day, and no postmark, preceded 
our first symposium; and a memorable night it was in my life’s 
career. 

A beautiful copy of the folio edition of Chapman’s translation of 
Homer had been lent me. It was the property of Mr. Alsager, the 
gentleman who for years had contributed no small share of celebrity 
to the great reputation of the Zimes newspaper by the masterly 
manner in which he conducted the money market department of that 
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journal. Upon my first introduction to Mr. Alsager he lived opposite 
to Horsemonger Lane Prison, and upon Mr. Leigh Hunt’s being sen- 
tenced for the libel, his first day’s dinner was sent over by Mr. 
Alsager. 

Well, then, we were put in possession of the Homer of Chapman, 
and to work we went, turning to some of the “ famousest” passages, 
as we had scrappily known them in Pope’s version. There was, for 
instance, that perfect scene of the conversation on Troy wall of 
the old Senators with Helen, who is pointing out to them the 
several Greek Captains ; with the Senator Antenor’s vivid portrait of 
an orator in Ulysses, beginning at the 237th line of the third 
book :— 


But when the prudent Ithacus did to his counsels rise, 

He stood a little still, and fix’d upon the earth his eyes, 

His sceptre moving neither way, but held it formally, 

Like one that vainly doth affect. Of wrathful quality, 

And frantic (rashly judging), you would have said he was ; 

But when out of his ample breast he gave his great voice pass, 

And words that flew about our ears like drifts of winter’s snow, 

None thenceforth might contend with him, though naught admir’d for 
show. 


The shield and helmet of Diomed, with the accompanying simile, 
in the opening of the third book ; and the prodigious description of 
Neptune’s passage to the Achive ships, in the thirteenth book :— 


The woods and all the great hills near trembled beneath the weight 
Of his immortal-moving feet. Three steps he only took, 

Before he far-off Agas reach’d, but with the fourth, it shook 

With his dread entry. 


One scene I could not fail to introduce to him—the shipwreck of 
Ulysses, in the fifth book of the ‘ Odysseis,” and I had the reward 
of one of his delighted stares, upon reading the following lines :— 


Then forth he came, his both knees falt’ring, both 
His strong hands hanging down, and all with froth 
His cheeks and nostrils flowing, voice and breath 
Spent to all use, and down he sank to death. 

The sea had soak’d his heart through; all his veins 
His toils had rack’d t’ a labouring woman’s pains. 
Dead-weary was he. 


On an after occasion I showed him the couplet, in Pope’s trans- 
lation, upon the same passage :— 


From mouth and nose the briny torrent ran, 
And dost in lassitude lay all the man. [!!!} 
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Chapman* supplied us with many an after-treat ; but it was in the 
teeming wonderment of this his first introduction, that, when I came 
down to breakfast the next morning, I found upon my table a letter 
with no other enclosure than his famous sonnet, “ On First Looking 
into Chapman’s Homer.” We had parted, as I have already said, at 
day-spring, yet he contrived that I should receive the poem from a 
distance of, may be, two miles, by ten o’clock. In the published 
copy of this sonnet he made an alteration in the seventh line :— 


Yet did I never breathe its pure serene. 


The original which he sent me had the phrase— 


Yet could I never tell what men could mean ; 


which he said was bald, and too simply wondering. No one could 
more earnestly chastise his thoughts than Keats. His favourite 
among Chapman’s “Hymns of Homer” was the one to Pan, 
which he himself rivalled in the “‘ Endymion” :— 


O thou whose mighty palace-roof doth hang, &c. 


It appears early in the first book of the poem; the first line in 
which has passed into a proverb, and become a motto to Exhibition 
catalogues of Fine Art :— 

A thing of beauty is a joy for ever: 

Its loveliness increases; it will never 

Pass into nothingness; but still will keep 

A bower quiet for us, and a sleep 

Full of sweet dreams, &c. 


The “Hymn to Pan,” alone should have rescued this young and 
vigorous poem—this youngest epic—from the savage injustice with 
which it was assailed. 

In one of our conversations, about this period, I alluded to his 
position at St. Thomas’s Hospital, coasting and reconnoitring, as it 
were, for the purpose of discovering what progress he was making 
in his profession; which I had taken for granted had been his 
own selection, and not one chosen for him. ‘The total absorption, 
therefore, of every other mood of his mind than that of imaginative 
composition, which had now evidently encompassed him, induced 
me, from a kind motive, to inquire what was his bias of action for 
the future ; and with that transparent candour which formed the main- 
spring of his rule of conduct, he at once made no secret of his 





* With what joy would Keats have welcomed Mr. Richard Hooper’s admi- 
rable edition of our old version ! 
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inability to sympathise with the science of anatomy, as a main pur- 
suit in life ; for one of the expressions that he used, in describing his 
unfitness for its mastery, was perfectly characteristic. He said, in 
illustration of his argument, “The other day, for instance, during the 
lecture, there came a sunbeam into the room, and with it a whole 
troop of creatures floating in the ray ; and I was off with them to 
Oberon and fairyland.” And yet, with all his self-styled unfitness for 
the pursuit, I was afterwards informed that at his subsequent exami- 
nation he displayed an amount of acquirement which surprised his 
fellow students, who had scarcely any other association with him than 
that of a cheerful, crotchety rhymester. He once talked with me, 
upon my complaining of stomachic derangement, with a remarkable 
decision of opinion, describing the functions and actions of the organ 
with the clearness and, as I presume, technical precision of an adult 
practitioner ; casually illustrating the comment, in his characteristic 
way, with poetical imagery : the stomach, he said, being like a brood 
of callow nestlings (opening his capacious mouth) yearning and 
gaping for sustenance; and, indeed, he merely exemplified what 
should be, if possible, the “stock in trade” of every poet, viz., to 
know all that is to be known, “in the heaven above, or in the earth 
beneath, or in the waters under the earth.” 

It was about this period that, going to call upon Mr. Leigh Hunt, 
who then occupied a pretty little cottage in the Vale of Health, on 
Hampstead Heath, I took with me two or three of the poems I had 
received from Keats. I could not but anticipate that Hunt would 
speak encouragingly, and indeed approvingly, of the compositions— 
written, too, by a youth under age; but my partial spirit was not 
prepared for the unhesitating and prompt admiration which broke 
forth before he had read twenty lines of the first poem. Horace 
Smith happened to be there on the occasion, and he was not less 
demonstrative in his appreciation of their merits. The piece which 
he read out was the sonnet, “ How many Bards gild the Lapses of 
Time!” marking with particular emphasis and approval the last six 


lines :-— 
So the unnumber’d sounds that evening store, 
The songs of birds, the whisp’ring of the leaves, 
The voice of waters, the great bell that heaves 
With solemn sound, and thousand others more, 
That distance of recognisance bereaves, 
Make pleasing music, and not wild uproar. 


Smith repeated with applause the line in italics, saying, “ What a 


well-condensed expression for a youth so young!” After making 
numerous and eager inquiries about him, personally, and with 
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reference to any peculiarities of mind and manner, the visit ended 
in my being requested to bring him over to the Vale of Health. 

That was a “red-letter day” in the young poet’s life, and one 
which will never fade with me while memory lasts. 

The character and expression of Keats’s features would arrest even 
the casual passenger in the street ; and now they were wrought to a 
tone of animation that I could not but watch with interest, knowing 
what was in store for him from the bland encouragement, and 
Spartan deference in attention, with fascinating conversational elo- 
quence, that he was to encounter and receive. As we approached 
the Heath, there was the rising and accelerated step, with the 
gradual subsidence of all talk. The interview, which stretched into 
three “morning calls,” was the prelude to many after-scenes and 
saunterings about Caen Wood and its neighbourhood; for Keats 
was suddenly made a familiar of the household, and was always 
welcomed. 

It was in the library at Hunt’s cottage, where an extemporary bed 
had been made up for him on the sofa, that he composed the frame- 
work and many lines of the poem on “Sleep and Poetry ”—the last 
sixty or seventy being an inventory of the art garniture of the room, 
commencing :— 


It was a poet’s house who keeps the a 
Of Pleasure’s temple. bd * * 


In this composition is the lovely and favourite little cluster of 
images upon the fleeting transit of life—a pathetic anticipation of his 
own brief career :— 

Stop and consider! Life is but a day; 

A fragile dew-drop on its perilous way 

From a tree’s summit ; a poor Indian’s sleep 
While his boat hastens to the monstrous steep 
Of Montmorenci. Why so sad a moan ? 
Life is the rose’s hope while yet unblown ; 
The reading of an ever-changing tale ; 

The light uplifting of a maiden’s veil ; 

A pigeon tumbling in the summer air ; 

A laughing school-boy, without grief or care, 
Riding the springy branches of an elm. 


Very shortly after his installation at the cottage, and on the day 
after one of our visits, he gave in the following sonnet, a 
characteristic appreciation of the spirit in which he had been 


received :— 
Keen fitful gusts are whispering here and there 
Among the bushes half leafless and dry ; 
The stars look very cold about the sky, 
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And I have many miles on foot to fare ; 
Yet I feel little of the cool bleak air, 

Or of the dead leaves rustling drearily, 

Or of those silver lamps that burn on high, 
Or of the distance from home’s pleasant lair : 
For I am brimful of the friendliness 

That in a little cottage I have found ; 

Of fair-hair’d Milton’s eloquent distress, 

And all his love for gentle Lycid’ drown’d ; 
Of lovely Laura in her light green dress, 

And faithful Petrarch gloriously crown’d. 


The glowing sonnet upon being compelled to “ Leave Friends at an 
Early Hour ”— 


Give me a golden pen and let me lean, &c., 


followed shortly after the former. But the occasion that recurs 
with the liveliest interest was one evening when—some observations 
having been made upon the character, habits, and pleasant asso- 
ciations with that reverend denizen of the hearth, the cheerful little 
grasshopper of the fireside—Hunt proposed to Keats the challenge 
of writing then, there, and to time, a sonnet “ On the Grasshopper 
and Cricket.” No one was present but myself, and they accordingly 
set to. I, apart, with a book at the end of the sofa, could not avoid 
furtive glances every now and then at the emulants. I cannot 
say how long the trial lasted. I was not proposed umpire; and 
had no stop-watch for the occasion. The time, however, was short 
for such a performance, and Keats won as to time. But the 
event of the after scrutiny was one of many such occurrences 
which have riveted the memory of Leigh Hunt in my affectionate 
regard and admiration for unaffected generosity and perfectly 
unpretentious encouragement. His sincere look of pleasure at the 
first line— 
The poetry of earth is never dead. 


“Such a prosperous opening!” he said ; and when he came to the 
tenth and eleventh lines :— 


On a lone winter evening, when the frost 
Has wrought a silence— 


“Ah! that’s perfect! Bravo Keats!” And then he went on in a 
dilatation upon the dumbness of Nature during the season’s suspension 
and torpidity. With all the kind and gratifying things that were said 
to him, Keats protested to me, as we were afterwards walking home, 
that he preferred Hunt’s treatment of the subject to his own. As 
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neighbour Dogberry would have rejoined: ‘‘’Fore God, they are 
both in a tale!” It has occurred to me, upon so remarkable an 
occasion as the one here recorded, that a reunion of the two sonnets 
will be gladly hailed by the reader. 


ON THE GRASSHOPPER AND CRICKET. 


The poetry of earth is never dead : 
When all the birds are faint with the hot sun, 
And hide in cooling trees, a voice will run 
From hedge to hedge about the new-mown mead ; 
That is the Grasshopper’s,—he takes the lead 
In summer luxury,—he has never done 
With his delights, for when tired out with fun 
He rests at ease beneath some pleasant weed. 
The poetry of earth is ceasing never ; 
On a lone winter evening, when the frost 
Has wrought a silence ; from the stove there thrills 
The Cricket’s song, in warmth increasing ever, 
And seems to one in drowsiness half lost, 
The Grasshopper’s among some grassy hills, 


Dec, 30, 1816. Joun KEATs. 


ON THE GRASSHOPPER AND THE CRICKET. 


Green little vaulter in the sunny grass 

Catching your heart up at the feel of June, 

Sole voice that’s heard amidst the lazy noon, 
When ev’n the bees lag at the summoning brass ; 
And you, warm little housekeeper, who class 

With those who think the candles come too soon, 

Loving the fire, and with your tricksome tune 
Nick the glad silent moments as they pass ; 

Oh sweet and tiny cousins, that belong, 

One to the fields, the other to the hearth, 

Both have your sunshine ; both though small are strong 

At your clear hearts; and both were sent on earth 
To sing in thoughtful ears this natural song,— . 

In doors and out, Summer and Winter, Mirth! 


Dec. 30, 1816. LeicH Hunt. 


Keats had left the neighbourhood of the Borough, and was now 
living with his brothers in apartments on the second floor of a house 
in the Poultry, over the passage leading to the Queen’s Head Tavern, 
and opposite to one of the City Companies’ halls—the Ironmongers’, 
if I mistake not. I have the associating reminiscence of many happy 
hours spent in this abode. Here was determined upon, in great part 
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written, and sent forth to the world, the first little, but vigorous, off- 


spring of his brain :— 
POEMS 


By 
Joun KEatTs. 
*‘ What more felicity can fall to creature 


Than to enjoy delight with liberty!” 
Fate of the Butterfly.—Spenser. 


London : 
Printed for C. and J, Ollier, 
3, Welbeck Street, Cavendish Square. 
1817. 


And here, on the evening when the last proof-sheet was brought from 
the printer, it was accompanied by the information that if a ‘ dedica- 
tion to the book was intended it must be sent forthwith.” Whereupon 
he withdrew to a side table, and in the buzz of a mixed conversation 
(for there were several friends in the room) he composed and brough 

to Charles Ollier, the publisher, the Dedication Sonnet to Leigh Hunt. 
If the original manuscript of that poem—a legitimate sonnet, with 
every restriction of rhyme and metre—could now be produced, and 
the time recorded in which it was written, it would be pronounced an 
extraordinary performance: added to which the non-alteration of a 
single word in the poem (a circumstance that was noted at the time) 
claims for it a merit with a very rare parallel. The remark may be 
here subjoined that, had the composition been previously prepared 
for the occasion, the mere writing it out would have occupied 
fourteen minutes ; and lastly, when I refer to the time occupied in 
composing the sonnet on “ ‘The Grasshopper and the Cricket,” I can 
have no hesitation in believing the one in question to have been 
extempore. 

“The poem which commences the volume,” says Lord Houghton 
in his first memoir of the poet, “was suggested to Keats by a de- 
lightful summer’s day, as he stood beside the gate that leads from the 
battery on Hampstead Heath into a field by Caen Wood”; and the 
following lovely passage he himself told me was the recollection of 
our having frequently loitered over the rail of a foot-bridge that 
spanned (probably still spans, notwithstanding the intrusive and 
shouldering railroad) a little brook in the last field upon entering 
Edmonton :— 

Linger awhile upon some bending planks 
That lean against a streamlet’s rushy banks, 


And watch intently Nature’s gentle doings ; 
They will be found softer than ring-dove’s cooings. 
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How silent comes the water round that bend ! 
Not the minutest whisper does it send 

To the o’er-hanging sallows ; blades of grass 
Slowly across the chequer’d shadows pass. 

Why, you might read two sonnets, ere they reach 
To where the hurrying freshnesses aye preach 

A natural sermon o’er their pebbly beds ; 

Where swarms of minnows show their little heads, 
Staying their wavy bodies ’ gainst the streams, 

To taste the luxury of sunny beams 

Temper’d with coolness. How they wrestle 

With their own delight, and ever nestle 

Their silver bellies on the pebbly sand ! 

If you but scantily hold out the hand, 

That very instant not one will remain ; 

But turn your eye and they are there again, 


He himself thought the picture correct, and acknowledged to a par- 
tiality for it. 

Another example of his promptly suggestive imagination, and 
uncommon facility in giving it utterance, occurred cne day upon 
returning home and finding me asleep on the sofa, with a volume of 
Chaucer open at the “‘ Flower and the Leaf.” After expressing to 
me his admiration of the poem, which he had been reading, he gave 
me the fine testimony of that opinion in pointing to the sonnet he 
had written at the close of it, which was an extempore effusion, and 
without the alteration of a single word. It lies before me now, 
signed “J. K., Feb., 1817.” If my memory do not betray me, this 
charming out-door fancy-scene was Keats’s first introduction to 
Chaucer. The “Troilus and Cresseide” was certainly an after- 
acquaintance with him ; and clearly do I recall his approbation of 
the favourite passages that had been marked in my own copy. Upon 
being requested, he re-traced the poem, and with his pen confirmed 
and denoted those which were congenial with his own feeling and 
judgment. These two circumstances, associated with the literary 
career of this cherished object of his friends’ esteem and love, have 
stamped a priceless value upon that friend’s miniature 18mo copy of 
Chaucer. 

The first volume of Keats’s minor muse was launched amid the 
cheers and fond anticipations of all his circle. Every one of us 
expected (and not unreasonably) that it would create a sensation in 
the literary world ; for such a first production (and a considerable 
portion of it from a minor) has rarely occurred. The three Epistles 
and the seventeen sonnets (that upon “ first looking into Chapman’s 
Homer” one of them) would have ensured a rousing welcome from 
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our modern-day reviewers. Alas! the book might have emerged in 
Timbuctoo with far stronger chance of fame and approbation. It 
never passed to a second edition ; the first was but a small one, and 
that was never sold off. The whole community, as if by compact, 
seemed determined to know nothing about it. The word had been 
passed that its author was a Radical ; and in those days of “ Bible- 
Crown-and-Constitution” supremacy, he might have had better chance 
of success had he been an Anti-Jacobin. Keats had not made the 
slightest demonstration of political opinion ; but with a conscious 
feeling of gratitude for kindly encouragement, he had dedicated his 
book to Leigh Hunt, Editor of the Zxaminer, a Radical and a 
dubbed partisan of the first Napoleon ; because, when alluding to 
him, Hunt did not always subjoin the fashionable cognomen of “ Cor- 
sican Monster.” Such an association was motive enough with the 
dictators of that day to thwart the endeavours of a young aspirant 
who should presume to assert for himself an unrestricted course of 
opinion. Verily, “the former times were zof better than these.” 
Men may now utter a word in favour of “civil liberty ” without being 
chalked on the back and hounded out. 

Poor Keats! he little anticipated, and as little merited, the 
cowardly treatment that was in store for him upon the publishing of 
his second composition—the “ Endymion.” It was in the interval 
of the two productions that he had moved from the Poultry, and had 
taken a lodging in Well Walk, Hampstead—in the first or second 
house on the right hand, going up to the Heath. I have an impres- 
sion that he had been some weeks absent at the seaside before 
settling in this district ; for the “ Endymion” had been begun, and 
he had made considerable advances in his plan. He came to me 
one Sunday, and we passed the greater part of the day walking in 
the neighbourhood. His constant and enviable friend, Severn, I 
remember, was present upon the occasion, by a little circumstance of 
our exchanging looks upon Keats reading to us portions of his new 
poem with which he himself had been pleased ; and never will his 
expression of face depart from me; if I were a Reynolds or a 
Gainsborough I could now stamp it for ever. One of his selections 
was the zow celebrated “ Hymn to Pan” in the first book :— 


O thou whose mighty palace-roof doth hang 
From jagged roofs ; 


which alone ought to have preserved the poem from unkindness ; 
and which would have received an awarding smile from the 
“ deep-brow’d” himself. And the other selections were the 
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descriptions in the second book of the “ bower of Adonis,” and the 
ascent and descent of the silver car of Venus, air-borne :— 

Whose silent wheels, fresh wet from clouds of morn, 

Spun off a drizzling dew. 

Keats was indebted for his introduction to Mr. Severn to his 
schoolfellow Edward Holmes, who also had been one of the child- 
scholars at Enfield; for he came there in the frock-dress. 

Holmes ought to have been an educated musician from his first 
childhood, for the passion was in him. I used to amuse myself with 
the pianoforte after supper, when all had gone to bed. Upon some 
sudden occasion, leaving the parlour, I heard a scuffle on the stairs, 
and discovered that my young gentleman had left his bed to hear the 
music. At other times, during the day, in the intervals of school- 
hours, he would stand under the window listening. At length he 
entrusted to me his heart’s secret, that he should like to learn music ; 
when I taught him his tonic alphabet, and he soon knew and could 
do as much as his tutor. Upon leaving school, he was apprenticed 
to the elder Seeley, the bookseller ; but, disliking his occupation, he 
left it, I think, before he was of age. He did not lose sight of his old 
master, and I introduced him to Mr. Vincent Novello, who had 
made himself a friend to me; and who, not merely with rare pro- 
fusion of bounty gave Holmes instruction, but received him into his 
house and made him one of his family. With them he resided some 
years. I was also the fortunate means of recommending him to the 
chief proprietor of the Aas newspaper ; and to that journal, during 
a long period, he contributed a series of essays and critiques upon 
the science and practice of music, which raised the journal into a 
reference and an authority in the art. He wrote for the proprietors 
of the Aé/as an elegant little book of dilettante criticism, “A Ramble 
among the Musicians in Germany.” And in the latter period of his 
career he contributed to the J/usical Times a whole series of masterly 
essays and analyses upon the masses of Haydn, Mozart, and 
Beethoven. His own favourite production was a “ Life of Mozart,” 
in which he performed his task with considerable skill and equal 
modesty, contriving by means of the great musician’s own letters to 
convert the work into an autobiography. 

I have said that Holmes used to listen on the stairs. In after 
years, when Keats was reading to me the manuscript of ‘“‘ The Eve of 
St. Agnes,” upon the repeating of the passage when Porphyro is 
listening to the midnight music in the hall below :— 


The boisterous midnight festive clarion, 
The kettle-drum and far-heard clarionet, 
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Affray his ears, though but in dying tone: 
The hall door shuts again, and all the noise ts gone ; — 


“that line,” said he, “came into my head when I remembered how 
I used to listen in bed to your music at school.” How enchanting 
would be a record of the germs and first causes of all the greatest 
artists’ conceptions! The elder Brunel’s first hint for his “‘ shield” in 
constructing the tunnel under the Thames was taken from watching 
the labour of a sea-insect, which, having a projecting hood, could 
bore into the ship’s timber unmolested by the waves. 

It may have been about this time that Keats gave a signal example 
of his courage and stamina, in the recorded instance of his pugilistic 
contest with a butcher-boy. He told me, and in his characteristic 
manner, of their “passage of arms.” The brute, he said, was tor- 
menting a kitten, and he interfered; when a threat offered was 
enough for his mettle, and they “set to.” He thought he should be 
beaten, for the fellow was the taller and stronger; but like an 
authentic pugilist, my young poet found that he had planted a blow 
which “told” upon his antagonist; in every succeeding round, 
therefore (for they fought nearly an hour), he never failed of return- 
ing to the weak point, and the contest ended in the hulk being led 
home. 

In my knowledge of fellow beings, I never knew one who so tho- 
roughly combined the sweetness with the power of gentleness, and 
the irresistible sway of anger, as Keats. His indignation would have 
made the boldest grave; and they who had seen him under the 
influence of injustice and meanness of soul would not forget the 
expression of his features—‘the form of his visage was changed.” 
Upon one occasion, when some local tyranny was being discussed, 
he amused the party by shouting, ‘“‘ Why is there not a human dust- 
hole into which to tumble such fellows ?” 

Keats had a strong sense of humour, although he was not, in the 
strict sense of the term, a humourist, still less a farcist. His comic 
fancy lurked in the outermost and most unlooked-for images of asso- 
ciation; which, indeed, may be said to form the components of 
humour ; nevertheless, they did not extend beyond the guaint in 
fulfilment and success. But his perception of humour, with the 
power of transmitting it by imitation, was both vivid and irresistibly 
amusing. He once described to me his having gone to see a bear- 
baiting, the animal the property of a Mr. Tom Oliver. The per- 
formance not having begun, Keats was near to, and watched, a young 
aspirant, who had brought a younger under his wing to witness the 


solemnity, and whom he oppressively patronised, instructing him in 
VoL. XII., N.S. 1874. ra) 
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the names and qualities of all the magnates present. Now and then, 
in his zeal to manifest and impart his knowledge, he would forget 
himself, and stray beyond the prescribed bounds into the ring, to the 
dashing resentment of its comptroller, Mr. William Soames, who, 
after some hints of a practical nature to “ keep back,” began laying 
about him with indiscriminate and unmitigable vivacity, the Peripa- 
tetic signifying to his pupil, “ My eyes! Bill Soames giv’ me sich a 
licker!” evidently grateful, and considering himself complimented 
upon being included in the general dispensation. Keats’s enter- 
tainment with and appreciation of this miinor scene of low life has 
often recurred to me. But his concurrent personification of the 
baiting, with his position—his legs and arms bent and shortened till 
he looked like Bruin on his hind legs, dabbing his fore paws hither 
and thither, as the dogs snapped at him, and now and then acting 
the gasp of one that had been suddenly caught and hugged—his own 
capacious mouth adding force to the personation, was a remarkable 
and as memorable a display. I am never reminded of this amusing 
relation but it is associated with that forcible picture in Shakespeare, 
in “ Henry VI.” :— 


- Asa bear encompass’d round with dogs, 


Who having pinch’d a few and made them cry, 
The rest stand all aloof and bark at him. 


Keats also attended a prize-fight between the two most skilful 
“light weights” of the day, Randal and Turner ; and in describing 
the rapidity of the blows of the one, while the other was falling, he 
tapped his fingers on the window pane. 

I make no apology for recording these events in his life ; they are 
characteristics of the natural man, and prove, moreover, that the 
partaking in such exhibitions did not for one moment blunt the 
gentler emotions of his heart, or vulgarise his inborn love of all that 
was beautiful and true. He would never have been a “slang gent,” 
because he had other and better accomplishments to make him con- 
spicuous. His own line was the axiom of his moral existence, his 
civil creed: “ A thing of beauty is a joy for ever,” and I can fancy 
no coarser association able to win him from his faith. Had he been 
born in squalor he would have emerged a gentleman. Keats was 
not an easily swayable man ; in differing with those he loved his 
firmness kept equal pace with the sweetness of his persuasion, but 
with the rough and the unloveable he kept no terms—within the 
conventional precincts, of course, of social order. 

From Well Walk he moved to another quarter of the Heath, 
Wentworth Place, I think, the name. Here he became a sharing 
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inmate with Charles Armitage Brown, a retired Russia merchant upon 
an independence and literary leisure. With this introduction their 
acquaintance commenced, and Keats never had a more zealous, a 
firmer, or more practical friend and adviser than Armitage Brown. Mr. 
Brown brought out a work entitled, ‘“‘ Shakespeare’s Autobiographical 
Poems. Being his Sonnets clearly developed; with his Character 
drawn chiefly from his Works.” It cannot be said that the author 
has clearly educed his theory ; but, in the face of his failure upon 
the main point, the book is interesting for the heart-whole zeal and 
homage with which he has gone into his subject. Brown accom- 
panied Keats in his tour in the Hebrides, a worthy event in the 
poet’s career, seeing that it led to the production of that magnificent 
sonnet to “ Ailsa Rock.” As a passing observation, and to show 
how the minutest circumstance did not escape him, he told me that 
when he first came upon the view of Loch Lomond the sun was set- 
ting, the lake was in shade, and of a deep blue, and at the further 
end was “a slash across it of deep orange.” The description of the 
traceried window in the “Eve of St. Agnes” gives proof of the 
intensity of his feeling for colour. 

It was during his abode in Wentworth Place, that unsurpassedly 
savage attacks upon the “ Endymion” appeared in some of the prin- 
cipal reviews—savage attacks, and fersona//y abusive; and which 
would damage the sale of any magazine in the present day. 

The style of the articles directed against the writers whom the 
party had nicknamed the “Cockney School” of poetry, may be con- 
ceived from its producing the following speech I heard from Hazlitt : 
“To pay those fellows in their own coin the way would be to begin 
with Walter Scott, and have at his clump foot.” “Verily the former 
times were not better than these.” 

To say that these disgusting misrepresentations did not affect the 
consciousness and self-respect of Keats would be to underrate the 
sensitiveness of his nature. He did feel and resent the insult, but far 
more the injustice of the treatment he had received ; and he told me 
so. They no doubt had injured him in the most wanton manner ; 
but if they, or my Lord Byron, ever for one moment supposed that 
he was crushed or even cowed in spirit by the treatment he had 
received, never were they more deluded. “Snuffed out by an article,” 
indeed! He had infinitely more magnanimity, in its fullest sense, 
than that very spoiled, self-willed, and mean-souled man—and I have 
unquestionable authority for the last term. To say nothing of per- 
sonal and private transactions, Lord Houghton’s observations, in his 


life of our poet, will be full authority for my estimate of Lord Byron. 
O02 
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“Johnny Keats” had indeed “a little body with a mighty heart,” and 
he showed it in the best way ; not by fighting the “ bush-rangers ” 
in their own style—though he could have done that—but by 
the resolve that he would produce brain work which not one of their 
party could exceed ; and he did, for in the year 1820 appeared the 
“ Lamia,” “ Isabella,” “ Eve of St. Agnes,” and the “ Hyperion”—that 
illustrious fragment, which Shelley said “had the character of one 
of the antique desert fragments ;” which Leigh Hunt called a 
“gigantic fragment, like a ruin in the desert, or the bones of the 
Mastodon ;” and Lord Byron confessed that “it seemed actually 
inspired by the Titans, and as sublime as A®schylus.” 

All this wonderful work was produced in scarcely more than one 
year, manifesting—with health—what his brain could achieve ; but, 
alas! the insidious disease which carried him off had made its 
approach, and he was preparing to go to, or had already departed for, 
Italy, attended by his constant and self-sacrificing friend Severn. 
Keats’s mother died of consumption; and he nursed his younger 
brother, in the same disease, to the last ; and, by so doing, in all 
probability hastened his own summons. 

Upon the publication of the last volume of poems, Charles Lamb 
wrote one of his finely appreciative and cordial critiques in the 
Morning Chronic. At that period I had been absent for some 
weeks from London, and had not heard of the dangerous state of 
Keats’s health ; only that he and Severn were going to Italy ; it was, 
therefore, an unprepared-for shock which brought me the news of 
his death in Rome. 

Lord Houghton, in his 1848 and first “ Biography of Keats,” has 
related the anecdote of the young poet’s introduction to Wordsworth, 
with the latter’s appreciation of the “ Hymn to Pan” (in the “ Endy- 
mion”), which the author had been desired to repeat, and the Rydal- 
Mount poet’s snow-capped comment upon it—“ H’m! a pretty piece 
of Paganism!” The lordly biographer, with his genial and placable 
nature, has made an amiable apology for the apparent coldness of 
Wordsworth’s appreciation :—‘“ That it was probably intended for 
some slight rebuke to his youthful compeer, whom he saw absorbed in 
an order of ideas that to him appeared merely sensuous, and would have 
desired that the bright traits of Greek mythology should be sobered 
down by a graver faith.” Keats, like Shakespeare, and every other 
real poet, put his whole soul into what he had imagined, portrayed, 
or embodied ; and hence he appeared the true young Greek. The 
wonder is that Wordsworth should have forgotten the quotation 
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that might have been made from one of his own deservedly illustrious 


sonnets :— 
The world is too much with us. 
° Great God! I’d rather be 
A pagan suckled in a creed outworn ; 
So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 
Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn ; 
Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea ; 
Or hear old Triton blow his wreathéd horn. 


From Keats’s description of his mentors manner, as well as 
behaviour that evening, it would seem to have been one of the 
usual ebullitions of egoism, not to say of the uneasiness known to 
those who were accustomed to hear the great moral philosopher dis- 
course upon his own productions, and descant upon those of a con- 
temporary. During that same interview, some one having observed that 
the next Waverley novel was to be “ Rob Roy,” Wordsworth took down 
his volume of Ballads, and read to the company “‘ Rob Roy’s Grave ;” 
then, returning it to the shelf, observed—‘I do not know what 
more Mr. Scott can have to say upon the subject.” Leigh Hunt, 
upon his first interview with Wordsworth, described his having 
lectured very finely upon his own writings, repeating the entire noble 
sonnet, “Great men have been among us ”—“in a grand and earnest 
tone :” that rogue, Christopher North, added, “ Catch him repeating 
any other than his own.” Upon another and similar occasion, one 
of the party had quoted that celebrated passage from the play of 
“Henry V.,” “So work the honey-bees ;’ and each proceeded to 
pick out his “ pet plum” from that perfect piece of natural history ; 
when Wordsworth objected to the line, “The singing masons building 
roofs of gold,” because, he said, of the unpleasant repetition of 
“ing” in it! Why, where were his poetical ears and judgment ? 
But more than once it has been said that Wordsworth had not 
a genuine love of Shakespeare: that, when he could, he always 
accompanied a “fro” with his “con.,” and, Atticus-like, would 
“just hint a fault and hesitate dislike.” Mr. James T. Fields, in his 
delightful volume of “Yesterdays with Authors,” has an amiable 
record of his interview with Wordsworth ; yet he has the following 
casual remark, “I thought he did not praise easily those whose 
names are indissolubly connected with his own in the history of lite- 
rature. It was languid praise, at least, and I observed he hesitated 
for mild terms which he could apply to names almost as great as his 
own.” Even Crabb Robinson more than once mildly hints at the 
same infirmity. ‘Truly are we a// of a mingled yarn, good and ill 
together.” : 
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I can scarcely conceive of anything more unjust than the account 
which that ill-ordered being, Haydon, the artist, left behind him in 
his “ Diary” respecting the idolised object of his former intimacy, 
John Keats. After having read the manuscript specimens that I had 
left with Leigh Hunt at Haydon’s own request, I introduced their 
author to him; and for some time subsequently I had perpetual 
opportunities of seeing them together, and I can testify to the lauda- 
tions that Haydon trowelled on the young poet. Before I left London, 
however, it had been said that things and opinions had changed ; 
and, in short, that having paid a certain visit to Edinburgh, Haydon 
had abjured all acquaintance with Leigh Hunt (the man who all but 
introduced him to the public in the Zxaminer, and whom I have 
heard him gaum with adulation) ; and, moreover, that he had even 
ignored such a person as the author of Sonnets XIII. and XIV., “ To 
Haydon.” I make no allusion to the grounds of their separation— 
having heard no word from either party ; but, knowing the two men, 
and knowing, I believe, to the core the humane principle of the 
poet, I have such faith in his steadfastness of friendship that I am 
sure Ae would never have left behind him even an unfavourable 
truth ; while nothing would have induced him to utter a calumny, 
especially of one who had received pledges of his former affectionate 
regard and esteem. Haydon’s detraction was the more odious 
because its object could not contradict the charge, and because 
it supplied his old critical antagonists (if any remained) with an 
authority for their charge against him of Cockney ostentation and 
display. The most mean-spirited and trumpery twaddle in the para- 
graph was, that Keats was so far gone in sensual excitement as to 
put Cayenne pepper upon his tongue when taking his claret! In the 
first place, if the stupid trick ever were played, I have not the 
slightest belief in its serious sincerity. During my knowledge of him 
Keats never purchased a bottle of claret ; and, from such observation 
as could not escape me, I am bound to assert that his domestic 
expenses never would have occasioned him a regret or a self-reproof ; 
and, lastly, I never perceived in him even a tendency to imprudent 
indulgence. 

In recurring, after a lapse of so many years, to the above odious 
act of ingratitude in Haydon, I cannot but feel glad that the record 
of the scanda/* did not reach me during the life of its promulgator ; 





* I am reminded upon this occasion, and have exquisite pleasure in aptly 
quoting the following passage from the recent production of the author of 
*« Friends in Council,” “* Animals and their Masters,” p. 25 :—‘‘ Some girls were 
asked by one of our inspectors of schools, at a school examination, whether they 
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as I might have given way to a natural, if a non-magnanimous, 
impulse of reprisal. | 

When Shelley left England for Italy Keats told me that he had 
received from him an invitation to become his guest, and, in short, 
to make one of his household. It was upon the purest principle that 
Keats declined his noble proffer, for he entertained an exalted opinion 
of Shelley’s genius—in itself an inducement ; he also knew of his deeds 
of bounty, and, from their frequent social intercourse, he had full 
faith in the sincerity of his proposal ; for a more crystalline heart 
than Shelley’s has rarely throbbed in human bosom. He was in- 
capable of an untruth, or of deceit in any form. Keats said that in 
declining the invitation his sole motive was the consciousness, which 
would be ever prevalent with him, of his being, in its utter extent, 
not a free agent, even within such a circle as Shelley’s—he himself, 
nevertheless, being the most unrestricted of beings. Mr. Trelawney, 
a familiar of the family, has confirmed the unwavering testimony to 
Shelley’s bounty of nature, where he says,—“ Shelley was a being 
absolutely without selfishness.” The poorest cottagers knew and 
benefited by his thoroughly fractical and unselfish nature during his 
residence at Marlow, when he would visit them, and, having gone 
through a course of medical study in order that he might assist them 
with advice, would commonly administer the tonic, which such 
systems usually require, of a good basin of broth or pea-soup. And I 
believe that I am infringing on no private domestic delicacy when 
repeating that he has been known upon an immediate urgency to 
purloin—“ Convey the wise it call”—a portion of the warmest of 
Mrs. Shelley’s wardrobe to protect some poor starving sister. One 
of the richer residents of Marlow told me that “ they all considered 
him a madman.” I wish he had bitten the whole squad. 

No settled senses of the world can match 
The “ wisdom ” of that madness. 

Shelley’s figure was a little above the middle height, slender, and 
of delicate construction, which appeared the rather from a lounging 
or waving manner in his gait, as though his frame was compounded 
barely of muscle and tendon ; and that the power of walking was an 
achievement with him and not a natural habit. Yet I should suppose 





knew what was the meaning of the word ‘scandal.’ One little girl stepped 
vigorously forward, and throwing her hand up in that semaphore fashion by 
which children indicate the possession of knowledge, attracted the notice of the 
inspector. He desired her to answer the question, upon which she uttered these 
memorable words,—‘ Nobody does nothing, and everybody goes on telling of it 
everywhere.’ ”’ 
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that he was not a valetudinarian, although that has been said of him 
on account of his spare and vegetable diet: for I have the remem- 
brance of his scampering and bounding over the gorse-bushes on 
Hampstead Heath late one night,—now close upon us, and now 
shouting from the height like a wild school-boy. He was both an 
active and an enduring walker—feats which do not accompany an 
ailing and feeble constitution. His face was round, flat, pale, with 
small features; mouth beautifully shaped; hair bright brown and 
wavy ; and such a pair of eyes as are rarely in the human or any 
other head,—intensely blue, with a gentle and lambent expression, 
yet wonderfully alert and engrossing ; nothing appeared to escape 
his knowledge. 

Whatever peculiarity there might have been in Shelley’s religious 
faith, I have the best authority for believing that it was confined to 
the early period of his life. The fractical result of its course ot 
action, I am sure, had its source from the “Sermon on the Mount.” 
There is not one clause in that Divine code which his conduct 
towards his fellow mortals did not confirm and substantiate him to 
be—in action a follower of Christ. Yet, when the news arrived in 
London of the death of Shelley and Captain Williams by drowning 
near Spezzia, an evening journal of that day capped the intelligence 
with the following remark :—“ He will now know whether there is a 
Hell or not.” I hope there is not one journalist of the present day 
who would dare to utter that surmise in his record. So much for 
the progress of freedom and the power of opinion. 

At page roo, Vol. I., of his first “ Life of Keats,” Lord Houghton 
has quoted a literary portrait which he received from a lady who 
used to see him at Hazlitt’s lectures at the Surrey Institution. The 
building was on the south, right-hand side, and close to Blackfriars 
Bridge. I believe that the whole of Hazlitt’s lectures on the British 
poets and the writers of the time of Elizabeth were delivered in that 
institution during the years 1817 and 1818; shortly after which the 
establishment appears to have been broken up. The lady’s remark 
upon the character and expression of Keats’s features is both happy 
and true. She says :—“ His countenance lives in my mind as one of 
singular beauty and brightness; it had an expression as if he had 
been looking on some glorious sight.” That’s excellent. “ His mouth 
was full, and less intellectual than his other features.” True again. 
But when our artist pronounces that “his eyes were large and d/ue,” 
and that “his hair was auburn,” I am naturally reminded of the 
“ Chameleon ”* fable :—“ They were drown, Ma’am—drown, I assure 
you!” The fact is, the lady was enchanted—and I cannot wonder 
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at it—with the whole character of that beaming face ; and “ blue” 
and “auburn” being the favourite tints of the front divine in the 
lords of the creation the poet’s eyes consequently became “blue” 
and his hair “ auburn.” Colours, however, vary with the prejudice 
or partiality of the spectator; and, moreover, people do not agree 
upon the most palpable prismatic tint. A writing-master whom we 
had at Enfield was an artist of more than ordinary merit, but he had 
one dominant defect, he could not distinguish between true blue 
and true green. So that, upon one occasion,.when he was exhibiting 
to us a landscape he had just completed, I hazarded the critical 
question, why he painted his trees so d/ue? “Blue!” he replied, 
“ What do you call green?” Reader, alter in your copy of the “ Life 
of Keats,” Vol. L., page 103, “eyes” light hazel, “hair” lightish brown 
and wavy. 

The most perfect and favourite portrait of him was the one—the 
first—by Severn, published in Leigh Hunt’s “ Lord Byron and his 
Contemporaries,” which I remember the artist sketching in a 
few minutes, one evening, when several of Keats’s friends were at his 
apartments in the Poultry. The portrait prefixed to the “ Life” 
(also by Severn) is a most excellent one-look-and-expression like- 
ness—an every-day and of “the earth, earthy” one; and the last, 
which the same artist painted, and which is now in the possession of 
Mr. John Hunter, of Craig Crook, Edinburgh, may be an equally 
felicitous rendering of one look and manner ; but I do not intimately 
recognise it. There is another and a curiously unconscious likeness 
of him in the charming Dulwich Gallery of. Pictures. It is in the 
portrait of Wouvermans, by Rembrandt. It is just so much of a 
resemblance as to remind the friends of the poet, although not such 
a one.as the immortal Dutchman would have made had the poet 
been his sitter. It has a plaintive and melancholy expression which, 
I rejoice to say, I do not associate with Keats. 

There is one of his attitudes during familiar conversation which 
at times (with the whole earnest manner and sweet expression of the 
man) ever presents itself to me as though I had seen him only last 
week. How gracious is the boon that the benedictions and the 
blessings in our life-careers last longer, and recur with stronger 
influences, than the ill-deeds and the curses! The attitude I speak 
of was that of cherishing one leg over the knee of the other, smooth- 
ing the instep with the palm of his hand. In this action I mostly 
associate him in an eager parley with Leigh Hunt in his little Vale 
of Health cottage. This position, if I mistake not, is in the last 
portrait of him at Craig Crook; if not, it is a reminiscent one, 
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painted after his death. His stature could have been very little 
more than five feet; but he was, withal, compactly made and well- 
proportioned ; and before the hereditary disorder which carried him 
off began to show itself, he was active, athletic, and enduringly strong 
—as the fight with the butcher gave full attestation. 

His perfect friend, Joseph Severn, writes of him: “ Here in Rome, 
as I write, I look back through forty years of worldly changes, and 
behold Keats’s dear image again in memory. It seems as if he 
should be living with me now, inasmuch as I never could understand 
his strange and contradictory death, his falling away so suddenly from 
health and strength. He had a fine compactness of person, which 
we regard as the promise of longevity, and no mind was ever more 
exultant in youthful feeling.” 

The critical world—by which term I mean the censorious portion 
of it, for many have no other idea of criticism than that of censure 
and objection—the critical world have so gloated over the feebler, 
or, if they will, the defective side of Keats’s genius, and his friends 
have so amply justified him, that I feel inclined to add no 
more to the category of opinions than to say that the only fault 
in his poetry I could discover was a redundancy of imagery—that 
exuberance, by the way, being a quality of the greatest promise 
seeing that it is the constant accompaniment of a young and teeming 
genius. But his steady friend, Leigh Hunt, has rendered the amplest 
and truest record of his mental accomplishment in the preface to his 
“Foliage,” quoted at page 150 of the first volume of the “ Life of 
Keats ;’ and his biographer has so zealously, and, I would say, so 
amiably, summed up his character and intellectual qualities, that I 
can add no more than my assent. 

With regard to Keats’s political opinions I have little doubt that 
his whole civil creed was comprised in the master principle of “ uni- 
versal liberty ”—viz.: “‘ Equal and stern justice to all, from the duke 
to the dustman.” 

There are constant indications through the memoirs and in the 
letters of Keats of his profound reverence for Shakespeare. His own 
intensity of thought and expression visibly strengthened with the 
study of his idol ; and he knew but little of him till he had himself 
become an author. A marginal note by him in a folio copy of the 
plays is an example of the complete absorption his mind had under- 
gone during the process of his matriculation ; and, through life, how- 
ever long with any of us, we are all in progress of matriculation, as we 
study the “ myriad-minded’s” system of philosophy. The note that 
Keats made was this :—‘* The genius of Shakespeare was an /nnate 
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universality; wherefore he laid the achievements of human intellect 
prostrate beneath his indolent and kingly gaze ; he could do easily 
men’s utmost. His plan of tasks to come was not of this world. If 
what he proposed to do hereafter would not in the idea answer the 
aim, how tremendous must have been his conception of ultimates !” 
I question whether any one of the recognised high priests of the 
temple has uttered a loftier homily in honour of the world’s intel- 
lectual homage and renown. 

A passage in one of Keats’s letters to me evidences that he had a 
“ firm belief in the immortality of the soul,” and, as he adds, “so had 
Tom,” whose eyes he had just closed. I once heard him launch into 
a rhapsody-on the genius of Moses, who he said deserved the bene- 
diction of the whole world, were it only for his institution of the 
“*Sabbath.” But Keats was no “Sabbatarian” in the modern con- 
ventional acceptation of the term. “Every day,” he once said, was 
“Sabbath” to him, as it is to every grateful mind, for blessings 
momentarily bestowed upon us. ‘This recalls Wordsworth’s lines, 
where he tells us that Nature, 


Still constant in her worship, still 
Conforming to th’ eternal will, 
Whether men sow or reap the fields, 
Divine admonishments she yields, 
That not by hand alone we live, 

Or what a hand of flesh can give ; 
That every day should have some part 
Free for a Sabbath of the heart : 

So shall the seventh be truly blest, 
From morn to eve with hallow’d rest. 


Sunday was indeed Keats’s “day of rest,” and I may add, too, of 
untainted mirth and gladness ; as I believe, too, of unprofessing, 
unostentatious gratitude. His whole course of life, to its very last 
act, was one routine of unselfishness and of consideration for others’ 
feelings. ‘The approaches of death having come on, he said to his 
untiring nurse-friend :—“ Severn-—I—lift me up. I am dying. 7 
shall die easy; don’t be frightened; be firm, and thank God it has 


come.” 
Now burning through the inmost veil of Heaven 


The soul of Adonais, like a star, 
Beams from the abode where the Eternal are. 


When Lord Houghton (then Mr. Monckton Milnes) was preparing 
his first biography of Keats, I supplied him with some of my remi- 
niscences of the young poet ; and several years ago I was requested 
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by the proprietors of the At/antic Monthly Review to give them an 
article on the same subject. My present “ Recollections” are an 
augmented summary of those previously penned; and it gives me 
pleasure thus to revise and amplify them with the readers of the 
Gentleman's Magazine in this present February—the same month in 
which my beloved schoolfellow and poetical pupil closed his too 
brief career more than half a century since. 





MEN OF THE GLADSTONE 
PARLIAMENT. 


T is only five years of English History. There is a new map 
of Europe. There is a Teutonic Empire. There is a French 
Republic. The Bonapartes are again in exile. The Bour- 
bons have rejected the crown of Henri Quatre. A new 

dynasty has begun and ended in Spain. The sovereignty of the 
Church of Rome has been rounded off and finished after eleven 
centuries. This is the era of the first Parliament of household 
suffrage in Great Britain. We are at the opening of the sixth session 
and on the threshold of the dissolution. The Gladstone Adminis- 
tration will demand a long chapter in the history of England and 
will figure conspicuously in the story of the century. Is it possible 
to forecast the judgment of history on the Administration or the 
Parliament ? 

Not quite possible, perhaps ; but then the judgment of history will 
not be infallible, and will undergo revision a good many times. 
There is scarcely an unquestioned verdict on men or deeds or 
policies in all the annals of mankind, and nothing in history is so 
old, or so well canvassed, or so isolated from all present influences 
that it will not have a different aspect according to temperament, or 
sentiment, or party feeling to-day. The character of Cromwell is a 
party question. So is that of Louis Quatorze, of Frederick the 
Great, of Charles James Fox, of Julius Cesar, and of the Emperor 
Julian. There is not much more agreement about Pericles or 
Henry the Eighth than about Pio Nono or Prince Bismarck. The 
policy of the Massacre of St. Bartholomew is about as much an open 
question as the Ballot ; for those who condemn the slaying of the 
Huguenots must admit that it was successful in perpetuating Catholic 
ascendency in France for several centuries, while as to the Ballot 
after only a few months’ trial advocates and opponents are said to be 
changing places. 

But the historian who pursues his work for its own sake does all 
he can to rise above party and contemporary bias ; and according to 
the measure of his ability he succeeds, within limits. That success 
even the reviewer of what is passing under his own eyes may emu- 
late if he follows certain rules which are not so essential to the historian 
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proper. He must devote his attention rather to men than to 
measures, in as far as the two can be separated. He must seek 
to analyse character, purpose, and motive. He must treat all questions 
of policy with a certain reserve. He must in some degree look upon 
government, administrative work, and legislation generally as a 
grand experiment made for the most part in good faith. For this 
there is warrant enough, seeing that social science is yet in its very 
infancy, and that there is scarcely a proposition of politics absolutely 
established. In this spirit, as far as may be, let us glance at these 
last five years of Parliamentary history in England, confining our 
attention mainly to the men. Let us look down on the stage of these 
five sessions as if we were watching a drama, ready to applaud now 
Cromwell the Protector and now Charles Stuart, now Wolsey and 
now Henry, as the dramatists and the players have taught us. 

The era began with a great policy. The leader of the Opposition 
in the Disraeli Administration of 1868 stepped, as it were, into the 
Prime Minister’s place before the country, and announced the issue 
on which the elections were to turn. Mr. Disraeli’s name was on the 
Reform Act, and it was he who dissolved Parliament, because of the 
new registers which he had made in every constituency; but the 
Conservative chieftain stood aside while Mr. Gladstone gave the 
election “cry.” From the moment when the fiat went forth that 
the people were to choose a new Parliament there seemed to be only 
one great figure in the world of politics, and the question was, “ Aye 
or nay for Mr. Gladstone and the disestablishment of the Irish 
Church.” This stern and dreadfully earnest soldier of what looked 
like almost a new form of Liberalism raised up a banner with 
devices on it of his own handwriting, and although there were 
enemies enough there appeared to be no other banner in the field. 
The question only was whether it should continue to be held aloft 
until the legend upon it should be fulfilled or whether it should be 
torn down and trampled upon in the strife. That was a memorable 
stroke of political generalship. It was a rare effort of courage. For 
there were many impartial lookers-on who thought that the Liberal 
leader had thrown away half his chances with the new constituencies 
and needlessly risked the game by the choice of a “ cry.” Spectators 
asked, or seemed to ask, whether there was no policy less hazardous 
thaia the demolition of a Church on which to appeal to the new 
electors at a crisis when it was not possible to gauge the mind either 
of the old voters or of the new. So sudden, so startling was the 
announcement of the new charter of Liberalism that for the moment 
the whole body of English Churchmen appeared to hesitate and to 
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ask themselves whether they must not lay aside party predilections 
and throw in their weight bodily on the Conservative side. The 
English Church and the Irish were one. English and Irish Church- 
men were in the main a great united community on matters of 
Church politics. Six years ago there were not so many men in the 
Church as there are to-day prepared to reconsider the advantages 
and disadvantages of connection with the State, and the policy on 
which Mr. Gladstone decided to go to the country was a challenge 
cast at the feet of Churchmen of the Liberal party, the result of 
which he must be a wise and far-seeing man who could foretell. 
What result Mr. Gladstone expected he will perhaps one day declare. 
The boldness of the challenge was its strongest point. At any other 
time, when there was less uncertainty as to the future of the Liberal 
party, and when it might have appeared safer to rebel, it may be that 
the main body of Liberal Churchmen would have refused to follow 
the lead ; but men could not tell what would be the voice of England 
under the Reform Act, and they had to choose whether or not they 
would cut themselves off from the Liberal army with whose future 
deeds and successes all their political feeling apart from their Church 
feeling was bound up. The leader played off the uncertainty of the 
future against those of his own followers whose allegiance on this 
policy was most open to doubt ; and he carried the bulk of them 
with him. They shut their eyes and followed him. It was a lesson 
in sacrifice at the shrine of Liberalism, due in some degree perhaps 
to the sacrificial element in Mr. Gladstone’s character. The Liberal 
Churchmen who rallied round this standard persuaded themselves 
that this was a just cause, but it is a safe conjecture that not one in 
fifty of them held the disestablishment of the Irish Church as a part 
of his political creed six months or six weeks before the flag was 
raised. 

It is the declaration of the Irish Church policy at that crisis which 
has given Mr. Gladstone, as a personality, so conspicuous a position 
in these five or six years of our Parliamentary history. He succeeded 
Earl Russell as the leader of his party, and the striking out of this 
new line gave the party fresh life. The veteran hero of the Reform 
agitations of nearly forty years earlier had lost his hold on the reins, 
but his successor had a strong arm and a firm grip. Lord Russell 
understood no lines but the lines of ’31 and’’32; Mr. Gladstone’s 
feeling was for battle in very different fields. He is an abstract 
thinker, and the introduction of abstract thinking into political 
leadership is a rarity. It is, no doubt, a dangerous element; and 
nence Mr. Gladstone alarms his followers often at the same time that 
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he arouses the fiercest hostility of his foes. It will be remembered, 
when Mr. Gladstone’s character comes to be calmly estimated by 
posterity, that his most signal feat as a statesman was the one most 
marked by the quality of originality. Not that the disestablishment 
of the Irish Church was up to that time] an unheard of scheme, but 
that it had no conspicuous place on any programme ; and to Mr. 
Gladstone as a statesman belonged all the merit or the blame of a 
great initiative policy. No man more frequently than he insists on 
the principle that what the people want they must compel Parliament 
and Ministers to give them ; but no man has less taste for taking up 
with a measure thrust to the front by a long and increasing course of 
agitation, and no man takes greater delight in clever and more or 
less novel proposals, the workmanship of his own brain, for meeting 
grievances of long standing or grievances of his own discovery. 

His great opponent, Mr. Disraeli, is ingenious enough, but his 
ingenuity is of another sort. It is the ingenuity of tactics, though 
unquestionably there is something far greater than tactical skill in the 
man. With all his singularity he appears, when we turn from Mr. 
Gladstone to him, to be a politician and statesman much more after 
the regular pattern of politicians and statesmen ; dealing with men 
and measures as he finds them, playing the cards that are dealt and 
not venturing to invent a new game. But in order to understand 
the line he takes and to form an idea of what he will do under given 
circumstances it must always be remembered that he is not a Con- 
servative Leader, but a Leader of Conservatives. There is all the 
difference in the world between the two, though he was perhaps the 
first in the history of English statesmanship to make plain a distinc- 
tion which has come in our time to be a notable element in political 
life. Since this man became a conspicuous figure in the country his 
example has been followed, with certain modifications ; and it would 
not be difficult to name a group of Conservative politicians whose 
réle it is to limit and partially repress the Conservatism of those 
whom they represent. That would seem to be one of the prime 
differences between the natural history of Conservatism and that of 
Liberalism in our times—and perhaps to a somewhat less extent 
in foregoing periods. Liberal leaders drag the crowd after 
them; the captains of Conservatism regulate and control the 
reluctance of the mass of their party to accept change or to 
make concession. But in this respect Mr. Disraeli has been to 
the other representatives of Toryism what those other representa- 
tives have been to their constituents. Mr. Disraeli’s nature is not 
made of Conservative material; and while as a matter of doctrine 
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he has always been the advocate of ‘Government by party,” he has 
no real respect for party feeling on the one side or the other. 
He simply looks upon party as a convenient machinery in the art of 
government. We shall perhaps learn to see by and bye, when this 
remarkable and singular man is no longer on the scene, that in spite 
of all depreciation and detraction there was an element of greatness 
in that superiority of his to party feeling. He possesses a certain 
governing faculty suited to a form of Constitution different from ours. 
He might, probably with great benefit to the country to which his 
services were given, have carried on the affairs of State, and have 
exercised a controlling influence upon legislation, if he could have 
occupied the place of a ruler, with a party on his right hand and 
another upon his left, managing both, governing with the assistance 
of both, himself belonging to neither. Half a dozen instances of 
men occupying this position in past and current history will 
occur to the reader, even without turning to men wielding kingly 
power. There is no resemblance between Mr. Disraeli and Prince 
Bismarck ; but the giant of Prussian politics affords an example in 
point to this extent: that all controversy as to the party in the State 
to which he belongs is vain, that he stands above party conflict as 
such, and that, playing party against party, and smiling now on one 
and now on the other, he governs the country and even plays nation 
against nation throughout Europe. In a similar way the Chancellor 
of the Austrian Empire, if he happen to be a great man, holds aloof 
from one side or the other, and speaks and acts in the serene atmo- 
sphere of “ high politics”—a phrase which applies almost as well to 
home as to international affairs. In some such position as that, Mr. 
I)israeli, though he would never have been a colossal figure like 
Bismarck, and would not have been the apostle of a supreme article 
of political faith like Cavour, might have governed admirably a nation 
fitted for that form of government—might have mended its laws, im- 
proved its system of administration, fostered its industry, introduced 
sound principles into the body politic, given the country an honourable 
and honoured international position, and have left the people much 
better and happier than he found them. Perhaps because his critics 
have discovered, or believed that they discovered, a certain deficiency 
of sincerity in his party principles, sufficient justice has never been 
done to the benevolence of his intentions and feelings towards 
the community. His enemies have said that he was unscrupulous ; 
but either they have done him an absolute injustice, or they 
have failed to put strong and essential qualifications upon the 
application of the term to a party leader. An unscrupulous 
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statesman is one who cares not much whether he does good 
or evil, only in so far as the consequences may recoil upon 
himself, his position, his reputation, or his party. To say this would 
be entirely untrue of Mr. Disraeli. No man has a tenderer heart 
than he for the real welfare of the community. No man would 
reproach himself more bitterly than he if he thought that any act of his 
had brought down adversity or misery upon the people. Such is 
obviously the nature and sentiment of the man that we may trust him 
that he has never put his hand to an act of legislation, administration, 
or opposition, having any suspicion in his mind that evil would come 
of it to the Queen’s subjects, or that by that act the nation might 
really suffer. Clear proof of the disposition of the man in this 
respect is given in his method of dealing with international relations 
and complications, whether in office or in Opposition, and especially 
in Opposition. A man so keen as he, so ready and able a satirist, so 
eager for the victories which belong to a splendid faculty of criticism, 
must have exercised great powers of restraint, and have laid aside 
many a fair chance of making party capital, in the exercise of that 
admirable cautiousness and reticence which have uniformly governed 
his policy when questions of peace and war or matters of delicate 
international relations have been involved. These traits are ail 
additional indications of a faculty to govern benevolently or discreetly 
if he could have been put in possession of governing power free from 
the shackles of party. And is not this faculty consistent with the 
antecedents of the man in blood and race? He is specially gifted 
with the capacity of statesmanship, for the capacity of statesmanship 
will crop up in individuals of every race and clime. But was it to be 
expected that this capacity, though it grew up on English soil, should 
form itself in the Anglo-Saxon mould? Pure representative govern- 
ment is alien to the Eastern nature. This was the one defect, in 
relation to English government, which stood in the way of Mr. 
Disraeli’s complete adaptation to the ré/e of an English statesman. 
This was the secret of those aspirations to which he constantly gives 
expression in his political novels—aspirations after a higher, a more 
supreme and less responsible executive power. This accounts for 
the contemptible littleness of the struggle of party politics as it is 
represented in “ Coningsby.” There appears in those novels no per- 
ception of a higher, a nobler element in the scheme of electoral 
representation. Statesmen are degraded, and their self-respect and 
their higher emotions in relation to the lofty functions of statesman- 
ship are dragged through the dirt in the pettiness, the miserable 
“cries,” and the demoralising conflict of the election. It is not 
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possible to do justice to this man without remembering this Eastern 
element in his character. He makes a distinguished figure in our 
political history, and so much the greater credit is due to him for the 
position he has achieved, seeing that of all civilised States the stage of 
English politics was the least adapted to his genius, and that, as a 
king who governed as well as reigned, as a High Chancellor on a 
platform above the party level, or perhaps as the President of a great 
Republic, he might have put his name to higher and more lasting 
achievements, and have made a greater reputation in history than 
has been possible to him in the purely party and exclusively repre- 
sentative atmosphere of British statesmanship. 

All this must be borne in mind when we look back upon the 
general election of 1868, on which this period of Parliamentary 
history rests. Mr. Disraeli is strongest in the House of Commons, 
Mr. Gladstone strongest before the country. Mr. Disraeli was the 
hero of the Reform Bill and made haste to dissolve Parliament while 
his laurels were fresh ; but in the election all the world fixed its 
eyes on Mr. Gladstone. Since then we have had five years of tie 
Gladstone Administration, and nearly all that Mr. Gladstone told the 
country in 1868 that he would do has been done. Set aside the 
merits of the programme, and his bitterest opponents will not impugn 
the statesmanlike method in which he has sought to realise it. He 
carried his Church Bill easily, because he had but then come from 
the country. He carried his Irish Land Bill with a little more diffi- 
culty because nearly two years had passed away ; and his Education 
Act was only made to run smoothly by dint of a degree of con- 
sideration for the other side of the House which was wholly absent 
from the two former measures. Later on, with great labour and 
tribulation the Ballot Act was passed—only for eight years as an 
experiment—and the Army Purchase Bill was made law by a coup. 
And when we come to the fifth Session we arrive at the Dublin 
University Bill, held off so long, perhaps, partly because it was a 
measure in no way to be carried on the inspiration of the hustings— 
and the result was fatal. Had that Bill been introduced in the first 
Session after an election it would probably have been somewhat 
different in its character and it would most likely have passed into 
law. Ina long-lived Parliament, such as this, time has been against 
the Premier and his Ministers in two ways. The men are a little 
demoralised by their long reign, and their opponents are strengthened 
—not by the influence of incidental elections only, but by the fact that 
the voices of the general election have been growing fainter on the 


ear. Given a large Liberal majority in the House of Commons and 
P2 
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a considerable Conservative preponderance in the House of Lords, 
and Liberalism will have its own way in the State for a year or two 
after the elections, will presently begin to move with difficulty, and 
will by and bye come to a dead-lock. Mr. Gladstone is said to open 
the Session this month with a majority of between sixty and seventy 
votes. If he could keep that majority around him and could lengthen 
out the Parliament to a duration of ten years he would find it hardly 
possible to pass a single party measure through the Upper House. 
Either his policy must be more and more, as the years went on, a 
policy of compromise and concession, or there would be an end of 
effectual work. The Premier understands all this, and he knows 
something of what may be his advantages when the doors of Par- 
liament are shut and the people are engaged in choosing another 
House of Commons. The Liberals are a hopeful race, and their 
hopes rise higher in the midst of chaos. The influence of Parliament 
is very strong in a chance election ; but at a dissolution, principles, 
hopes, programmes and theories prevail. The lesson of 1868 was a 
striking one. The success of his policy then will not be lost upon 
Mr. Gladstone in the coming strife. But Mr. Disraeli is an apt 
pupil, and it may be that he will not content himself this time with a 
negative policy. He may be said to have almost lain by these five 
years. He has simply and quietly held his own and nothing more. 
Personally he has lost nothing in popularity, but he has added very 
little to his stature as a politician or a statesman. His difficulties 
have been very great, because, though the nominal leader of his 
party in the House of Lords has been the Duke of Richmond, the 
real chieftain has been his enemy the Marquis of Salisbury, almost 
every one of whose feats of warfare on the floor of the House of 
Lords has been such as Mr. Disraeli would not have advised, such as 
probably met with his disapproval, and about which he was not con- 
sulted. ‘These were hard conditions to add to those of a stupendous 
adverse majority in the Commons and a Ministerial programme in 
hostility to all the principles and instincts of his party. The 
division lists in the Lower House in these five years are the best 
testimony to the quality of Mr. Disraeli’s leadership. Often he has 
played havoc with the majority. But otherwise his feats have been 
few, and his great speeches are, of all the speeches of his life, those 
perhaps which he would least like to have brought up in judgment 
against him if he were again at the helm. He is not in sympathy with 
the strong-grained Toryism of Lord Salisbury, and hence his argument 
and denunciation against the government and policy of the Administra- 
tion have been less striking than those of the Marquis. The result 
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of the division on the Dublin University Bill was probably owing in 
some measure to his dexterous management behind the scenes, but 
he would perhaps have stood better in the eyes of the future historian 
if his speech on refusing to take the reins of power had been un- 
spoken. Asa mere declaration of his decision as a statesman it was 
admirable; as a critique on the policy of the Ministry and an 
exposition of Conservative policy it was pitched in a key much lower 
than that of many a former deliverance of his on great and con- 
spicuous occasions. 

Reference to the Upper House, its men and its history since 1868, 
brings us face to face with the stupendous occurrences of the period. 
Lord Clarendon, Lord Granville, the Franco-German War, the revi- 
sion of the Treaty of Paris, the Convention of Washington, the 
Alabama and San Juan arbitrations--these events and the men will 
make a story of intense interest to readers even of remote genera- 
tions. The quietness and undisturbed reserve with which the Earl 
of Granville, as Colonial Minister, encountered what for awhile 
threatened to develop into a popular impeachment of the Ministry on 
their colonial policy, prepared his countrymen for the equanimity 
with which he held the seals of the Foreign Office while Europe was 
ablaze, while the Czar sought to undo the results of the Crimean 
War, and while our long-standing quarrel with the United States was 
first inflamed and finally settled in the only International Court of 
Arbitration ever opened since nations began to make war and peace. 
Perhaps the wozld outside the Cabinet will never know how much of 
the faculty of statesmanship has fallen to the lot of Lord Granville. 
He never defends himself until defence is forced upon him, and then 
he travels not a sentence outside the narrowest lines of the attack. 
He never explains until explanation is insisted upon in the highest 
quarters, and then he carefully examines the demand lest he should 
for a single instant interfere with an issue that has not been formally 
opened. Some men are ostentatiously discreet and reticent, but 
Lord Granville has none of the air of a secretive man, and people are 
led to believe that he has made a clean breast of it when he has 
uttered the least that could possibly be said. Four or five years ago 
a great agitation, almost forgotten now, moved the country against 
what was thought to be a colonial policy whose deliberate purpose 
was to encourage Australia, New Zealand, and Canada to demand 
their independence. The Earl of Granville met that agitation with 
provoking meekness and almost with dumbness—now and then gently 
protesting, when a reply could not be absolutely withheld, that the 
alleged intention of the Government did not exist. Colonists came 
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clamouring with the same grievance, and he received them in the 
same innocent way, refraining, however, from comforting them with 
anything more than a cold amiability which was rather a rebuke than 
an outburst of affection from the mother country to her children. 
The agitation continued till it wore itself out, or lingered only in a 
neglected form, but it never obtained any more sufficing answer; and 
to this day nothing has transpired to show that the fullest and most 
absolute assurances and explanations might not have been given. 
Happily this method is better suited to diplomacy than to home or 
merely Imperial matters, and it has answered admirably at the Foreign 
Office. Lord Granville, though he does not seek to direct the affairs 
of other nations, is neither passive nor slow in matters in which this 
country’s interest is concerned ; but his policy seems to be to provoke 
as little criticism as possible, adverse or the reverse. In the greatest 
heat of diplomatic activity he is most comfortable if the world will 
but imagine that he is doing nothing at all. And when the crisis is 
over—whether the American Arbitrations, our relations towards the 
belligerents, or the revision of the Treaty of Paris—it is enough for 
Earl Granville to believe that the result is as satisfactory as might be, 
and the denunciations of those who think otherwise do not much vex 
him. From his own point of view, though he is not an egotistic man, 
his dealing with the several matters of stupendous importance in 
which he has been engaged has been reasonably successful, and as 
there is upon the whole a general tendency to come round to his 
opinion in the course of time, a Ministry which has had to bear 
many buffets is glad to point to Lord Granville and his services in 
discount of condemnation. They cannot claim honour for the good 
deeds of the dead, or they might point to the generous and persistent 
exertions of Earl Granville’s predecessor at the Office, the late Lord 
Clarendon, to avert the vaguely threatened calamity of war in 
Europe, several months before the immediate cause of quarrel 
between France and Prussia was supposed to have any existence. 
In the February of 1870, five months previous to the declaration of 
war, while a secret emissary of the Government of Spain was 
endeavouring to induce Prince Leopold of Hohenzollern-Sigma- 
ringen to consent to become a candidate for the throne of Spain, the 
Earl of Clarendon was going to and fro between Napoleon III. and 
Prince Bismarck, pressing upon the Prussian Government a scheme 
for a mutual reduction of armaments between France and Prussia—a 
scheme which Count Daru, the French Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
had agreed to. Prince Bismarck probably knew at the time that of 
which Lord Clarendon and the French Emperor knew nothing—the 
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candidature of Prince Leopold and its possible consequences as a 
casus belli; and he gave Lord Clarendon a few pacific-looking and 
plausible excuses for not reducing the military power of Prussia. 
Deeply disappointed, seeing, perhaps, that nothing could. avert the 
continuance of the great European struggle which had been merely 
suspended in 1866, Lord Clarendon came home to find himself 
presently involved in the bitter and painful anxiety connected with 
the massacre of Englishmen by brigands in Greece; and his life 
ended sadly, with the pressure on his heart of the knowledge that 
the chief labours and troubles of those few months had ended in 
failure. 

It will be recognised by the historian as characteristic of Mr. 
Gladstone’s Administration, that Lord Hatherley and Lord Selborne 
followed each other on the woolsack. The three men lend a 
semi-religious, serious, psychological tone to the history of the two 
Houses in these five years. The period of great experiments in 
revising what have been regarded by some men as the first principles 
of English government, has seen those singularly strict and scrupu- 
lous-minded men occupying the highest seats in the Legislature. 
There was an outcry against Sir William Page Wood, the excellent 
and pious Churchman, when it was announced that he had consented 
to become Lord Chancellor, in order to help to carry the Irish Church 
Bill through the House of Lords, while Sir Roundell Palmer stood 
aloof and turned the cold shoulder, more in sorrow than in anger, 
upon his friend—of whom he had expected better things—Mr. 
Gladstone. Lord Hatherley remained in his place while a revolution 
was effected in the conditions of tenure of the fee simple of land in 
Ireland, and he had the satisfaction of knowing that in this somewhat 
serious and solemn experiment upon the rights of property Sir 
Roundell Palmer was with him, hedging round his assent with many 
fine distinctions and limitations, but agreeing that the die should be 
cast, feeling perhaps that if Parliament might lay its hands on the 
endowments of the Church as a concession to Roman Catholics, how 
much more might the privileges of the landowner be modified for 
the sake of the tenant. Perhaps Lord Hatherley, no more than Lord 
Selborne, would have helped to disestablish the Irish Church had 
any other than Mr. Gladstone been First Lord of the Treasury ; and 
it may be that Lord Selborne would not have joined hands with any 
other than Mr. Gladstone in the passing of the Irish Land Bill. 
When such deeds as these had been done, convention had lost half 
its prerogative, and precedent three-fourths of its sacred character. 
It was easy then to lay hands on those ancient gods of the legal 
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profession—Chancery and Common Law—and to concoct a brand 
new scheme of judgeships and judicial jurisdiction. Either these two 
Christian and highly respectable lawyers had, in the days antecedent 
to the Liberal programme of the elections of 1868, been in a dark and 
unconverted state of mind as to progressive principles, or they after- 
wards at different rates of progress became demoralised by their 
great leader. But the time came when the leader himself halted on 
his march ; for his Dublin University Bill, whatever were its other 
merits or defects, was wanting in that thoroughness which gathered 
round him the support of the left wing of his party in the case of the 
Church and Land Bills, a thoroughness which might perhaps have 
saved the measure in spite of the defection of the Irish Liberals. 
Counting upon the Irish vote Mr. Gladstone risked the allegiance of 
the English Radicals, and lost the flower of both. 

What is the real meaning of that Babel of strange utterances that 
fills the air on the mention of the name of the Vice-President of the 
Committee of Council on Education? Mr. Forster comes from Brad- 
ford arm-in-arm with Mr. Miall, and he has given the Radical party 
the Ballot, which he pulled through Parliament under great stress of 
dexterous and persevering opposition. The Ballot Act is not a 
compromise. ‘There are no traces of compromise on the trail of his 
career. There was never any suspicion of Conservatism in his ante- 
cedents, his character, or his attitude. He is as unlike a Tory as 
any Englishman who ever entered the lists as a politician. He was 
thought to be of the type of the Puritan reformer, until on an evil 
day for his peace of mind he undertook to legislate for elementary 
education. Some men in his place would have been alarmed at the 
Conservative cheers with which his measure was greeted ; but Mr. 
Forster had formed a gigantic idea of the difficulty of piloting any 
Education Bill—involving compulsory attendance and school rates— 
through the House, and those sounds of commendation from the 
opposite benches were good omens to him—the omens of success. 
He saw daylight out in front and was glad of any helping hand by 
the way. It was a terrible fall for the Radical party. The Ministry 
which succeeded with the Irish Church Bill might, they thought, have 
carried any bold measure of a Radical stamp, and this was only the 
second session of the Household Suffrage Parliament with its. 
majority of more than a hundred Liberals. It was a battle of Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Forster against the Extreme Left. It was the 
solution of the unity of the Liberal majority. It will, perhaps, never 
be known what success the Premier and the Vice-President of the 
Council might have met with at the hands of their party if they had 
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announced a more Radical measure. Mr. Gladstone had already by 
his Church Bill and his Land Bill taxed his more moderate sup- 
porters severely, and whether or not they would have followed him 
to similar lengths in an English Education Bill is uncertain. This 
one thing, however, is certain, that they heard Mr. Forster’s descrip- 
tion of his Bill with a sigh of relief. They felt that their day of sacri- 
fice was past. Having given much to the Radicals, they were not 
sorry for the opportunity to draw the rein. But Mr. Forster was not 
one of these. He had gone the pace so far, and he was not afraid of 
Radicalism. But first he was to carry a Bill—through both Houses— 
and when he had contrived a measure adapted to that end he fell in 
love with it. Since then he has learned to like it the better the more 
it is abused, and curious spectators of this notable episode in 
Ministerial life are waiting to see what will happen when he goes. 
down to Bradford to be re-elected. By his side now at the office in 
Whitehall is Lord Aberdare, letting education alone. The difficulty 
was not his, any more than it was Mr. Lowe’s. Mr. Bruce would, 
no doubt, have been happy enough to make things comfortable for 
those who asked for more. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 
was put up to answer the Radicals, said nothing in defence of that 
which the Radicals objected to, except that the point was not worth 
making a bother about ; and some months afterwards, in an extra- 
Parliamentary speech, Mr. Lowe reminded his hearers that he 
had always been opposed to the denominational system. But Lord 
Aberdare’s predecessor in the President’s chair was less easy-minded 
than either of these Ministers on the moot point between the 
Radicals and the supporters of the Bill, and there were others of his. 
way of thinking in the Cabinet. Since the Education Bill was framed 
the Premier has reconstructed his Ministry, and in the Cabinet of 
to-day the Bill of 1870 would not have been possible. 

That reconstruction is something of a mystery. Mr. Gladstone has 
been careful to commit himself as little as possible in the more recent 
controversy over the Education Act ; but what few words he has been 
caught saying, at such quiet and remote nooks as the village of 
Hawarden, have been out of tune with the reappointment of Mr. 
Bright as a Cabinet Minister, and with the choice of Sir Henry 
James as Attorney-General, Sir William Harcourt as Solicitor-General, 
and Dr. Lyon Playfair as Postmaster-General. Mr. Forster will 
presently find himself the victim of a gradual process of isolation. 
Sir Henry James and Sir William Harcourt cannot be put up to cut 
away the ground from beneath the feet of Mr. George Dixon, Mr. 
Richard, and Mr. Candlish. They began where Lord Coleridge 
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ended. The present Chief Justice of the Court of Common Pleas 
was great on the disestablishment of the Irish Church, and ready—in 
argument upon that most sweeping measure—to accept all the logical 
conclusions to which its principles led ; but when the great Act of 
1869 was passed there was an end of its logical conclusions, so far as 
this eloquent lawyer was concerned. He had held his brief most 
ably for the Irish policy of the Parliament of 1868, and he is more- 
over a sincere democrat in the matter of our representative system ; 
but his political ré/e was played when the Irish programme was 
fulfilled. 

Mr. Bright is, after all, two years younger than the Premier, and he 
comes with a certain freshness into the field of statesmanship. It is 
hard to interpret aright the sort of change that has taken possession 
of the popular mind with respect to him ; and it is still harder at 
present to gauge the difference in the man. That he is not quite the 
man we knew six, seven, ten years since is certain; but the 
difference does not appear to be the sole cause of the modification of 
the public sentiment. Ten years ago he was one of the last men of 
whom it would be expected that in a decade he would be a Nestor 
and a prophet. To-day a Prime Minister calls him into council, 
from his nursing and his fishing. Practical politicians sit at his feet ; 
to all sorts of men and bodies of men he is an oracle, and to their 
solemnly worded questions he answers oracularly. He almost missed 
his place on the stage of the history of this Parliament; but the 
chapter is not yet finished. 

Great and small, there are many others who appear upon and 
disappear from the moving panorama of these five years of Parlia- 
mentary history. There is Mr. Lowe, gifted, learned, yet infelicitous 
in the utilisation of his powers ; unconventional, yet pedantic. Next 
to Mr. Gladstone, he is the greatest master of figures in the House of 
Commons, and yet, though the parable has been forgotten against 
him of his unpopular attitude in the great Reform Bill discussions, he 
stands less favourably in public estimation than he stood five years 
ago. It is, perhaps, a mistake to take the nation at its word about 
economy. What the country really prefers is a bold and generous 
expenditure of public money, but without waste or abuse. Mr. 
Cardwell has worked hard without fuss or ostentation in the War 
Department, and a profession sensitive of interference and change 
remains tolerably happy after five years of radical manipulation. 
Lord Aberdare, as Mr. Bruce, was the scapegrace of Ministry and 
Parliament with respect to small pottering measures like the regula- 
tion of public-houses and cabs, whose importance has been infinitely 
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exaggerated. Not to Parliament, so much as to the restlessness of 
the public to be cured perforce of their own bad habits, is due the 
Licensing Act. It is the people’s own mistake, and hence it is that 
they are so bitter on the subject. Among the groups and personages 
outside the Ministerial circle, a few are conspicuous. Lord Derby 
has lost something of the very high estimate which was formed of him 
while he was Foreign Minister, but he has grown more generally 
popular. He wants a policy, and he wants ambition. The Duke of 
Argyll continues to be what he always was, a mediocre statesman, 
who does tolerably well what he has to do, and nothing more. 
Professor Fawcett has been the most noteworthy independent 
member during the greater part of the history of the Parliament, but 
he will never have a band of followers. Sir Stafford Northcote, with 
a little more vigour, would make a better leader after Mr. Disraeli 
than Mr. Gathorne Hardy. The most popular and promising of the 
independent or semi-independent members is Mr. Mundella. At one 
time Sir Massey Lopes seemed coming to the front, but he does not 
develop, and his theory and his figures seem to make no progress. 
Mr. Clare Sewell Read is as isolated as ever. Republicanism, 
something of a novelty in the House of Commons, has now only Sir 
Charles Dilke and Mr. P. O. Taylor as champions, Mr. Auberon 
Herbert having fallen quietly away. 

There is another session to run—and possibly another—and 
then ? 
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Dr. KENEALY AS A POET. 
A STUDY. 
BY THE REV. T. H. L. LEARY, D.C.L. 


NE years have slipped away since Messrs. Reeves and 
. 5) Turner, of the Strand, published ‘‘ A New Pantomime, 
KK. by Edward Vaughan Kenealy, LL.D.” This work, 
J longer than Milton’s “Paradise Lost ” with the addition 
of “Paradise Regained,” was dedicated to Mr. Disraeli, “the first 
and kindest of critics on this poem in its fragmentary form,” whom 
Dr. Kenealy compliments as “ the finest intellect in Europe” and as 
“the most illustrious living orator and statesman, who, also, as a 
writer, ranks with the highest on the roll of fame.” Upon these 
“rare qualities” of the great Conservative leader, however, the 
poet sets less store than upon “that noble candour and majestic 
integrity of soul which win from all who approach him love and 
attachment.” “But,” continues Dr. Kenealy, in a dedicatory preface 
worthy of the most fulsome flattery of Queen Anne’s age, though 
with many a well-deserved compliment to Mr. Disraeli, “as I cast 
my eyes on Gainsborough’s superb portrait of Pitt, which now hangs 
before me, I retrace in mind the wonderful similarity in your mental 
elements ; but Pitt, though superlatively great, could never have 
written ‘ Vivian Grey,’ or ‘Sibyl.’ That you are now misunderstood 
by many is but the fate which unites you with all who achieve ; but 
history will do justice to one of the truest, brightest, and most 
disinterested public characters that ever illuminated our country’s 
annals.” 

Dr. Kenealy is candour and honesty itself when he tells us at the 
very outset that his poem is an enigma to the many, and will always 
remain so. “For the Wise, the True, and the Learned it was 
written, and they alone can understand and appreciate it.” It is 
with unspeakable fear and trembling, therefore, that I put pen to 
paper to criticise this poem, and the more with the author’s warning 
before my eyes: “Let no man criticise it who does not in part 
conceive what it means; let no man pronounce upon its author who 
cannot enter into his soul.” I have done my best “ to conceive the 
meaning” of the poem, but I am bound to confess that it is really 
beyond and above me. Dr. Kenealy, however, I am sure, is too 
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generous a creature to expect from me that which the author of the 
poem himself has failed to achieve. I must accordingly postpone 
for the present any pronouncement upon the author, as I have some 
slight reluctance to enter into any region where it is necessary to 
leave all hope behind, and some hesitation as to how far it may be 
desirable to “ enter into his soul,” after reading Dr. Kenealy’s own 
warning, “ Ubi poeta, ibi Diabolus,” which meets the eye on opening 
the book at random. Here is the author’s own account of the name 
and nature of a poem full of extraordinary beauty and power, and 
equally full of extraordinary sins of omission and commission :— 


This is a Pantomime, and rightly named, 
Because it is an image of the All 

In Earth, in Heaven, in Hell, and in the Air ; 
Wherever Life, or Soul, or Spirit dwell, 

Or the enchantress Nature weaves her spell, 
Or Thought or Being be, 

In Space or Star, or God’s immensity ; 

Our Author, dipping his gold pen in gall, 
And milk of paradise, conceived the work ; 
And here it is, brought forth for you, and you, 
Masculine, feminine, and neuter too. 


Our Dramatis Persone are most numerous ; 
*Twould take me twenty days to count, 
And yet not name their full ammount— 
Shapes, Spirits, Shadows, Angels, Fates, 
Nymphs, Naiads, Imps from Satan’s gates, 
Satan himself, Abaddon, Man, 
Ghosts, Goblins, Ghouls, and sovran Pan ; 
Sphinxes, Chimzras, Minotaurs, 
A pretty Woman, and Dame Mors; 
Fays, Destinies, Sprites, Wisps, and Frogs, 
And the snake-headed King of Dogs ; 
Smart Hermes, Mephistopheles, and Charon, 
A very celebrated German Baron. 


From end to end of this poetical enigma we meet with spirits and 
ghosts and every conceivable and inconceivable phantom of the 
Land of Shadows, and the uninitiated are directed by Dr. Kenealy 
to find an explanation of this all-pervading element in his poem in 
the philosophy embodied in such verses as these :— 
The All, the Infinite Universe is filled 
With life, with spirit, with undying natures. 
* * * * * 


The sky, the space, the air that circles round us 
Is filled with spirits, some as fair as light, 
And some as dark as darkness ; human eye 
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Beholds them not indeed, but to the Soul 

They are revealed—in impulses to good, 

Or impulses to evil, as they chance. 

The mob ignore them, for the mob are slaves 
To sensuals ; but the spiritual see and feel them. 


With Leibnitz the poet holds “omnia plena esse Animarum,” though 
I am sorely puzzled to understand how he can make it out from 
the inspired words in St. Matthew, which are thus quoted :—“ Take 
heed that ye despise not one of these /ow/y disciples, for I say unto 
you the angels in Heaven are always beholding the face of the 
Father, who is in Heaven.” It is in sooth not a very hard thing to 
conceive a poem such as this whose Jersonne/ is made up of so vast a 
host of the “ principalities and powers” of the invisible world. But 
I must confess to the feeling of blank disappointment that came 
over my bewildered senses on finding that heaven and earth were 
filled with the creatures of the poet’s imagination for no other 
conceivable purpose beyond the avowed design of proving that— 
Man’s an Ass ; 


A very pretty Pantomimic moral, 
About whose truth the world and I won’t quarrel. 


The plot of this “Epic Pantomime,” if plot it may be called, 


is of the very slenderest texture. We are introduced, in lines of 
exquisite beauty, to Goethe on his death-bed, moralising on the 
futurity before him in the world of spirits, but with a soul full of 
passionate memories of a past happiness inseparably intertwined with 
the memory of his beloved Gretchen :— 


She is dead !—she is dead !— 
With a stone at her feet and a stone at her head, 
She lies in the cold, cold grave ; 
While I weep, and wander, and rave. 

* a” * * on 
And slow and sad the fair-haired maid 
Paced the well-known greenwood glade, 
Her voice had grown a winter wind 
That moans at night through some old pile 
Of mouldering towers with ivy twined ; 
And, oh !—her sweet and sorrowing smile, 
So cold and yet so purely bright, 
Was like the moon’s on graves at night ; 
A glad face o’er a heart of woe— 
Beauty above and death below. 


The lines in italics are full of the tenderest pathos and sweetness, 


and are inspired with the truest spirit of the muse. This is one of a 
multitude of passages in the poem testifying that Dr. Kenealy’s real 
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strength as a poet lies in scenes of tenderness and scenes of terror, 
but nowhere else. His description of Tartarus and the Abyss of 
Hell, and the changeless change of their never-ending torments, most 
vividly in passages reminds me of Milton’s Pandemonium and Dante's 
“* Inferno.” 
Goethe is made to confess his love in language less finished but 

more fibrous than that of Tennyson :— 

I tell thee that I loved her—she to me 

Was a whole world of light and happiness ; 

Her voice was like the music of my soul, 

Her eyes were as an angel’s to my heart ; 

She was my dream, my thought, my life, my all ; 

I knew no joy that did not spring from her, 

I felt no sorrow that she did not lighten ; 

Her coming was like morning bathed in dew 

And scattering sunshine, and her absence was 

Night to my soul, which felt or knew no brightness 

When she was gone. I lived but for her smile ; 

One glance of hers could raise me to high heaven, 

And one cold look press me beneath the earth. 

The soul that beamed from her sun-lighted eyes, 

Seemed but the heavenly twin of mine own soul ; 

And the celestial pureness of her mind, 

Whose virgin whiteness never knew a stain, 

Made me love virtue even for Gretchen’s sake ; 

Heaven that had made her like itself, so made her 

That I might worship it in loving her. 


The love of Gretchen for Goethe passes with her spirit into the 
immortality beyond the grave. Unresting amidst the absorbing rest of 
Heaven, and unblessed witi its absolute bliss, Heaven is no Heaven 
to her apart from that one beloved soul she left on earth, for whose 
presence she pines and pines, and prays and prays. When she 
learns that Goethe’s soul has winged its sudden flight into the world 
of spirits, and is condemned to the second death that never dies, she 
seeks the throne of the All-Father and pours out her soul in 
supplication for mercy for him who had won her young, fond heart 
only to betray it, and plucked the blossom of her beauty only to fling 
it away as a faded flower. Forgetting all her wrongs and woes at the 
cruel hands of him who had done her to death, her womanly heart 
harbours no feelings but pity, and love, and forgiveness, and pleads 
for Goethe’s soul as if for her own in this strain of passionate self- 


sacrifice and devotion :— 
GRETCHEN. 
Lord! I did love him !—for my sake have mercy ; 
Or if thou wilt not, join my soul to his ; 
Where’er its destined hcme may be I care not. 
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THE ALL-FATHER. 
Is, then, thy love so strong ? 


GRETCHEN. 

Alas! it is; 
I never felt in Heaven while Goethe lived ; 
But still I cherished hope that time and change 
Might make him worthy of Almighty mercy ; 
And so I dreamed, and dreamed that we should meet ; 
But now that dream is gone—he is condemned, 
And I am lonely even here in Heaven. 


THE ALL-FATHER. 
Margaret, this man forgot—deserted thee. 
GRETCHEN. 


No—not forgot ; I know he did desert me ; 
The pride and vanity of his high place 
Raised him above me; but I know that still 
I dwelt within his innermost heart and soul. 
Forget me !—no—he never could forget me. 

THE First ARCHANGEL. 
What ! if God took thee at thy word, and sent thee 
Down to deep Hell ? 

GRETCHEN. 
Not Hell if Ae be there ; 

Where’er he be to me can ne’er be Hell. 
Place me but by his side, and I am blest ; 
Let me but look upon him once again, 
And whisper to his soul one little word 
Of the undying love I feel for him, 
And then do with me as thou wilt, for never 
Can I be happy while he sits in sorrow. 


The pleading intercession of Gretchen prevails with the Almighty, 
Goethe is granted to her prayers, and in Heaven, now doubly Heaven 
to her, the lovers break forth together into a song of thanksgiving 
and joy :— 

Father of light, thou readest both our hearts. 

Henceforth for ever, we are only thine, 

And thou art mine, and I am thine and Heaven's. 
Such is the story of the poem; but the fairest and most marked 
feature of the poetry is this: What the Greeks call the gnomic 
element—so common in their dramas—is a most marked, and I 
must in justice add a most meritorious, characteristic of Dr. Kenealy’s 
“Epic Pantomime.” To read such verses as the following is to 
admire their moral beauty and vigour :— 


Who spares the wretched, wrongs the man that’s just ; 
How wondrous in its strength is woman’s love ! 
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Akin to this is Dr. Kenealy’s power of idealising the vices and 
virtues, especially the former, as in his masterly personification of 
Envy, rivalling the power and picturesqueness of Spenser :— 


Near her sits Envy, skeleton-limbed and pale, 
Covered with eyes that ne’er look straight ; a scowl 
Grins on her brows ; an ear for every tale 
Of Calamny, a tongue those tales to how! ; 
Black clots of poison mark her gall-dewed trail ; 
She never smiles but at some treason foul, 
Such as her darlings plan when she instils 
The self-tormenting hate that beauty kills. 


She has a nook in every human breast, 

Till Virtue drives her out ; the statesman grave 
Receives her in his holy heart a guest ; 

The lawyer feasts her, and the soldier brave 
Wears her at times upon his waving crest ; 

The reverend priest, whose soul no sins deprave, 
Takes her at church-hour to that hallowed shrine,— 
“‘ And, oh, that yonder greasy stall were mine!” 


There is not only a profound philosophical truth underlying the 
following gnomic lines, but a moral rule, of very practical import :— 


That which to eyes of spirits, or of flesh, 

Seems outwardly a vice, may be to God 

The pure sublime of virtue ; that which wears 

The dazzling snowy semblance of the True, 

Which the wise Cherubim behold with joy, 

May to The Powers appear the thing it is— 

Black vice enmasqued. ‘Lhus Angels, Spirits, and Men 
Err éver in their judgment of man’s ways ; 

And this should bid them pause ere they condemn, 


The poetical moral of the last line is so beautifully given in a parallel 


passage from Joaquin Miller that I cannot forbear quoting it :— 


In men whom men condemn as ill, 

I see so much of goodness still ; 

In men whom men account divine, 

I see so much of sin and blot, 

I hesitate to draw the line 

Between the two where God has not. 


For beauty of form and of colour Dr. Kenealy has a fine sense of 
appreciation, and a hand most cunning to paint the loveliness of 
woman. He is always at his best when he places such a picture 
as this before our charmed eyes, marred though it is with a dash of 
pedantry and sentimentality :-— 

Her cheeks, her brow, her majesty of mien, 


The Amphionic sweetness of her smiles, 
VoL. XII. N.S., 1874. 
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Her loosely-flowing tresses, falling free 

Over a bosom bright as noonday clouds 

When the sun fills them ; and her footsteps light 
As summer winds, to Fancy made her seem 
Fairer than her whose golden glance of love 

Stole from himself the impassioned youth of Troy. 
She came—her coming was like morning light. 
She moved—so moves the cygnet o’er the stream. 
She spake—and Melody herself stood charmed. 
There breathed a perfume from her rose-like lips 
Sweeter than that which woos the passing winds 
In Araby the blest, and courts their stay ; 

While her dark silken lashes curtained o’er 

Eyes in whose softness all her soul broke forth, 
Whose look was language, and whose light was thought. 


After the feast of enjoyment in “reading, marking, and inwardly 
digesting” the many dainty delights of this poem, it looks ungracious 
and ungrateful to call attention to what detracts much from the 
sum-total of the pleasure. But in the interest of that even-handed 
justice, of which Dr. Kenealy is so avowed a champion or an 
advocate, I have no choice. His vices as a poet must be set 
down with his virtues. Occasional prolixity, obscurity, coarseness, 
and a passion for Latinised phraseology are his most besetting 
sins. In a new edition of his poem, Dr. Kenealy will best 
consult his own fame and the delight of his readers by cutting 
down his six hundred and odd pages to at least one-third 
of the amount. It is quality, not quantity, that makes the poet 
and secures his immortality. It is not to such Latinisms as 
“‘vernal mirth,” but to such as “nymphal winds” (which I cannot 
understand) that I most object. April, they say, is made up of the 
hours of all seasons, and after some such fashion Dr. Kenealy’s 
multifarious and multiform poetical fancies remind me of Dante, of 
Milton, of Spenser, of Aristophanes, of Southey, of Byron, and 
Shelley, but more in their defects than in their excellences. Most 
equivocal at the best is his description of the stars as “night's 
nymphs.” I much prefer Byron’s “Ye stars, that are the poetry 
of Heaven,” or even Longfellow’s pretty, but pithy, “ forget-me-nots 
of the angels.” For “‘ giant-snouted cliffs” and “lips that désti/” I 
have no manner of liking, and I regret to find such abuse of 
metaphorical language pervading so much of the poem, often to 
utter bewilderment, as in such terms as “ swandike sea.” 

I must, in conclusion, protest against the singular want of 
coherence and consistency that pervades the whole work. The 
panoramic scenes succeed one another like so many pictures, with 
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no constructive system in view, no continuous recognition of the 
onward march of events. It seems vain to ask what was Dr. 
Kenealy’s ideal position while writing this astounding work. He 
has presented us with neither modern life, nor modern manners, nor 
medizval legend, nor primitive tradition. His work is dramatic 
in form, but it departs from the simplicity of ancient tragedy, 
without approaching towards that more subtle and complicated unity 
which is the spirit that gives life to the modern drama. However, 
the most besetting and most fatal sin of the poem is its mysticism. 
Even in the sweetest of his songs the mysticism is a veil that dims rather 
than heightens the charm of true beauty. If there is any revelation 
of himself in this poem, Dr. Kenealy appears as a realistic mystic, 
piercing the densest shows and shams of the world in things temporal 
and spiritual, but clinging with tenacious faith to a Power that shapes 
all our purposes to His sovereign will. If Dr. Kenealy really finds in 
the world warranty enough for his darkly coloured portraiture of human 
sin and human sorrow, he might surely have contented himself with 
the painting of such portraits in the strongest and blackest of earthly 
colours he could find, without approaching the Eternal Throne in 
search of supernatural blackness in passages which, to sensitive 
minds, may possibly wear the air of blasphemy. But the mysticism 
of Dr. Kenealy renders his drama ideally false instead of being ideally 
true, and, conforming as it does to no accepted standard of cultivated 
taste, it fails to satisfy the test of subjective consistency and sym- 
metry. The human life and faith it idealises are Dr. Kenealy’s, and 
his alone; for neither Christian nor heathen, neither sceptic nor 
believer, neither Englishman nor foreigner, neither philosopher nor 
poet, neither the Claimant nor Lord Coleridge, ever had a serious 
conception of human life and faith at all answering to what is 
depicted in this poem, the apt moral of which is that “ Man’s an 


ass 
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CLYTIE. 
A Nove. or MopERN LIFE. 


BY JOSEPH HATTON. 


BOOK II. 
CHAPTER XVI. 
BROKEN ON THE WHEEL. 


T was a bright June day, not too hot, but sufficiently warm 
to be pleasant summer weather. Even Bow Street looked 
unobjectionable. The pavements were dry, the road was 
clean. Children were playing in the street. Bright posters 

hung like banners upon the entrance to Covent Garden Theatre. 
‘The sky could be seen overhead blue and white, as if a country sky 
had found itself accidentally over London 

The hour is twelve o’clock in the day. Two policemen are 
standing under the blue professional-looking lamp over the police- 
office door. A knot of idlers are grouped about the court-house on 
the other side of the street. Presently they make way for Mr. 
Holland, whose name had become familiar to the world as Lord St. 
Barnard’s counsel. Mr. Holland was accompanied by a clerk who 
carried the papers in the case. Shortly after Mr. Holland had 
entered the court there followed Mr. Cuffing with his blue bag, 
which looked as worn and knowing, as keen and shuffling, as he did 
himself. He carried the bag as if he had a victim by the neck and 
was pretending not to hurt him while he was pinching him viciously. 

Inside the court a dense crowd were awaiting the further torture 
that was to be done upon Lady St. Barnard. Saturday’s examination 
had been simply delightful to thousands. It was sensational, full of 
human anguish ; it teemed with vile suggestions ; the woman could 
not bear the exposure that awaited her. Mr. Cuffing was evident) 
a better fellow than the public had at first thought him. He had put 
those damaging questions about Cremorne, the Argyle, and Brighton 
with even gentlemanly delicacy. No wonder she fainted. It was 
now pretty clear that she was guilty. This was the public view of 
Saturday’s business. It was sufficient for a large class that she was 
the daughter of an actress, more than enough for condemnation that 
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she had herself been upon the stage, if only for a fortnight. The 
Saturday evening papers had given the public and society a taste for 
the Sunday journals, which kept the hot panting machinery in Fleet 
Street and the Strand going all day ; and on this summer Monday 
morning, when it was delightful to stroll into Covent Garden and buy 
a rose for your coat, London was on the tiptoe of expectation. 

It was half-past twelve, and there was no appearance of Lady St. 
Barnard or her husband. The prisoner stood at the bar; the 
magistrate sat on the bench reading the Zimes; Mr. Cuffing was 
calmly looking up at the ceiling with an expression of affected inno- 
cence upon his fox-like face; Mr. Holland was examining some 
letters which he was about to put in as evidence; the newspaper 
reporters were chatting and drawing caricatures of Mr. Cuffing and 
his bag; there was a buzz of impatience among the spectators. When 
was the play going to begin? How long were they to wait for the 
interesting victim? She was really treating them very badly. It fell 
upon some of them as a cruel disappointment, the very thought that 
she might be ill and unable to appear, or that she might at least say 
so. It wastoobad. Here were the thumbscrew and rack all ready, 
the executioners at their post, it was a bright pleasant day, and were 
they to be done out of the show? The bare suggestion was misery 
to the majority of the crowd. Presently the magistrate, having 
finished the last leader in the Zimes, looked up and asked for whom 
the Court was waiting. 

Mr. Holland : For Lady St. Barnard. 

The Magistrate: Is her ladyship ill? Do you expect her soon ? 

Mr. Holland: I am not aware that she is unable to appear. I 
expected to find her ladyship in court. 

The Magistrate : Would it not be well to send a messenger to the 
‘Westminster Palace Hotel ? 

Mr. Holland: Possibly her ladyship went to Grassnook on Satur- 
day ; I will immediately send and inquire. 

Mr. Holland’s clerk left the court at once, with instructions to take 
a hansom and drive quickly to the hotel. 

Ten minutes elapsed, a quarter of an hour, half an hour, and the 
audience, who had come very early to the court in order that they 
might secure good places, grew positively troublesome. They were 
very angry ; so much so that the magistrate in his quiet bland way 
said if any ladies or gentlemen in court had other engagements 
<luring the morning and desired to keep them he would dispense with 
their attendance. This quieted the aristocratic and plebeian crowd 
for the time being. 
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When Mr. Holland’s clerk returned he was eagerly welcomed. 
After he had conferred with his chief, Mr. Holland rose and said 
Lord St. Barnard was on his way to the court. 

“Lord St. Barnard ?” repeated the magistrate, inquiringly. 

“Yes, your Worship,” said the counsel. 

Mr. Cuffing looked round the court with an air of conscious 
victory. He felt that there was a serious hitch somewhere ; he inter- * 
preted it in his own favour; though he was at a loss to understand 
how the point of it lay. He got up and spoke to the prisoner, who 
looked thin and worn. 

“There is something wrong,” he said in a whisper. ‘ What will 
you do if I get you out this morning ?” 

“ Anything you tell me to do,” said Ransford. “Get me out of 
this ; it will kill me; I’m sinking fast.” 

Mr. Cuffing thereupon addressed the Bench : I do not complain 
of this delay, your Worship ; but the prisoner is far from well ; may 
he be accommodated with a seat ? 

All eyes were immediately turned upon the prisoner, who held his 
head down and fidgeted nervously with his neck-tie. 

The Magistrate : Certainly ; for the present, at all events. Officer, 
give the prisoner a chair. 

Just as Ransford had seated himself Lord St. Barnard entered the 
court. He bowed to the Bench and sat down beside his counsel, 
with whom he at once commenced a serious conference. “I have 
been to our lawyers,” he said; “they would have accompanied me, 
but I thought the less display in the business the better. You 
must apply for an adjournment for a week.” ‘ Why?” asked the 
counsel ; ‘on what grounds?” “ Lady St. Barnard’s indisposition ; 
she cannot come.” “ Pray, tell me what has transpired, and leave 
the matter to my discretion,” said Mr. Holland. ‘Lady St. 
Barnard has gone away, ” said his lordship ; “she has left a letter of 
explanation behind her. I fear the trial and her weak state of health 
have affected her mind.. Get an adjournment-—that is all.” Upon 
this Mr. Holland rose to his feet amidst a murmur of excitement. 

Mr. Holland: Your Worship, I regret to say that Lady St. Barnard 
has not recovered from the attack of illness which prostrated her 
on Saturday. She has made every effort to be present. Your 
Worship could see that she was suffering greatly when she entered 
the court on Saturday morning. I shall ask the Bench to adjourn 
the case for a week at least, when I hope Lady St. Barnard will be 
sufficiently recovered to be present. (Murmurs of disapprobation.)- 

Mr. Cuffing: Your Worship, I object most emphatically to an. 
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adjournment. I do not fora moment desire that Lady St. Barnard 
should come here if she is ill. Already I feel that it has been my 
most disagreeable duty to give this lady some mental pain, and I would 
not for the world run the risk of retarding her recovery from this 
sudden illness by asking for her reattendance here a moment earlier 
than is convenient or desirable to her. But, sir, I contend that the 
case may fairly proceed without her. I had only a few more ques- 
tions to put. It was my intention to finish on Saturday, and with 
your Worship’s permission, I will be content to have Lady St. Barnard 
recalled at the close of the other evidence. At the same time I think 
Mr. Holland should give us medical testimony as to the lady’s illness. ° 

Mr. Holland: I cannot accede to Mr. Cuffing’s proposition ; 
neither do I think it necessary to call medical evidence in support of 
my application. 

Mr. Cuffing: Oh, indeed. I do not dispute your statement that 
Lady St. Barnard is ill ; but I see no reason at least why you should 
not favour the Court with a medical certificate to that effect. 

Mr. Holland: It is not necessary. 

Mr. Cuffing: Perhaps not; you might have done it nevertheless. 
Having wasted so much time this morning it would have been a 
graceful act, to say the least. 

Mr. Holland : The point is not worth discussing. 

Mr. Cuffing, who had drawn his own inferences from the frequent 
consultations between Lord St. Barnard and his counsel, looked 
calmly at both of them and said significantly : Very well; I have 
my own ideas about it ; but we will go on. In order that no obstacle 
may be put in the way of the prosecution, I will place in the hands 
of the Court the questions I intend to ask, so that they may not be 
affected by the evidence which has yet to come. 

The Magistrate: That would be a very fair course, Mr. Cuffing. 
(Applause. ) 

Mr. Holland: Possibly, but I could not accept it, and I must 
respectfully submit that the application I have made is a most reason- 
able one. 

Mr. Cuffing: If during the adjournment you liberate my client, 
yes ; I will offer no objection, providing that should you not be pre- 
pared to go on in a week the case be dismissed. 

Mr. Holland: We have no objection to the prisoner’s liberation 
on substantial bail. 

The Magistrate: Why not go on and call your other witnesses, 
Mr. Holland? How many have you? At the outset I understood 
that Lady St. Barnard would be your last witness. 
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Mr. Holland: That was cur intention, but we had no idea the 
prisoner would extend his crime by fresh complications of libel and 
slander. 

Mr. Cuffing: Your Worship, I appeal to you against this condem- 
nation of a prisoner before he is even committed by a magistrate. By 
the law of England every man who is charged is innocent until 
he is proved to be guilty—(applause)—and I protest against the 
arrogant and offensive tone of my learned friend the counsel for the 
complainant. 

The Magistrate : Why do you object to go on with the case, post- 
poning the further cross-examination of Lady St. Barnard ? 

Mr. Holland conferred with Lord St. Barnard and also with his 
clerk. 

The Magistrate: It might be that sufficient could be done with 
the other evidence to warrant the case going before another tribunal ; 
it is impossible to say until we hear some of the evidence which 
Mr. Cuffing is pledged to call in justification of his cross-examination. 

Mr. Cuffing: Your Worship, I have twenty witnesses. 

The wily lawyer could see by the manner of Lord St. Barnard that 
something unusual had happened ; his instinct told him that he had 
hit Clytie down on Saturday almost to the point of madness; it 
might be that he had utterly broken her down. He acted upon his 
instinct. The better thing to do was to fight, to affect much virtue 
and determination, to be bold as heretofore, to demand justice for 
his client. 

Mr. Holland: I do not feel called upon to enter into further 
explanations, your Worship. Lady St. Barnard is too ill to be present, 
and I ask that the further hearing of the case may be adjourned for 
a week, 

Mr. Cuffing: And I most emphatically protest. If Lady St. Bar- 
nard were here I should only ask her three or four more questions. 

While Mr. Cuffing was speaking, Mr. Holland was talking quietly 
to Lord St. Barnard, and reading a letter which his lordship placed 
in his hands. It was from Clytie to her husband, written the day 
before. 

The Magistrate: If I adjourn, the prisoner must be liberated upon 
reasonable bail. 

Mr. Cuffing: Certainly, your Worship. He has already suffered 
for a crime which I shall prove he has not committed, and it would 
be hard indeed if his incarceration were to continue an hour under 
present circumstances. Let my learned friend go on with his case. 
If Lady St. Barnard is too ill to be here—if the conclusion of my 
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cross-examination is a difficulty, sir, I will say it is now concluded. 
(Sensation.) I will not ask her another question ; I dispense with 
her attendance. I am here to clear the character of my client, not 
to torture a woman. (Applause.) I am here to rescue my client 
from a conspiracy to imprison him that he may not save the Court 
of England and society from a stain which 

Mr. Holland: Sir, I protest 

Mr. Cuffing: I will not be put down. I stand here for justice, 
and I will have it. It may seem unmanly for my client to have 
made that statutory declaration, but I shall show that he was 
actuated by true manly English motives. He was slighted, he was 
persecuted ; he was deprived of his estate, of his birthright. No, 
your Worship, I will speak. The time has arrived when I should 
hurl back the foul aspersions that have been heaped upon a 
harassed and broken man. 

The Magistrate: You will have an opportunity, in due course, of 
saying all that you have to say, and I do not think that time has 
yet arrived. 

Mr. Cuffing: With all respect and deference, I contend that the 
time has arrived. I am speaking, sir, to this question of adjourn- 
ment, which I will oppose with all the eloquence of which I am 
capable, unless my client be liberated on his own bail. And further, 
sir, I call upon Lord St. Barnard to be bound over to prosecute. 
We will have this story out. Men are not to be arrested and locked 
up to please a lord, or to satisfy the whim of a lady. I challenge the 
prosecution to go on. 

Mr. Holland: The prosecution asks for an adjournment, not only 
on account of the illness of Lady St. Barnard, but from circumstances 
which will be fully explained at the proper time. I will not weary 
the Court by replying to the declaration of the solicitor for the 
prisoner. I am sure the Bench will accept it for what it is worth, 
and no more. This prosecution is as much in the interest of society 
as it is in the interest of Lord St. Barnard. 

Mr. Cuffing : Then go on with it. 

Mr. Holland : Sir, I request that you will not interrupt me. 

The Magistrate : I do not think it is necessary that this matter 
should be further discussed. I am bound to say that Mr. Cuffing 
has made a proposition of which I entirely approve. He is content 
to say that the cross-examination of Lady St. Barnard shall be con- 
sidered at an end ; and he asks that the prosecution shall call their 
other witnesses. If the prosecution are not prepared to do so, I do 
not see how I can refuse to discharge the prisoner upon moderate bail. 
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Mr. Holland: Very well, sir. 

Mr. Cuffing: With all due respect to the Bench and to my learned 
friend, I contend that the case should be dismissed ; but as we are 
really anxious that the matter should go on to the end, I shall be 
quite satisfied to accept the adjournment, the prisoner being released 
on entering into his own recognisances to appear. 

Mr. Holland, having consulted with Lord St. Barnard, said he had 
no objection to offer, and the magistrate thereupon adjourned the 
case for a week, binding over the prisoner in the sum of £100 to 
appear. 

During the evening there was a rumour that Lady St. Barnard had 
levanted. The newspapers did not venture to repeat it; but the 
story was current in society. It was chronicled over dinner, 
discussed between the acts at the Opera; men spoke of it at the 
clubs ; and before midnight the rumour had spread to taverns and 
public-houses. Lady St. Barnard’s disappearance alone could 
reconcile the public to the peculiar phase which the case had 
entered that day. She had broken down ; she could brazen out her 
shame no longer ; the dreadful story of guilt was true ; the adjourn- 
ment was only for the purpose of gaining time to think. London 
soon summed the matter up ; and the clubs decided in their smoke- 
rooms that Lord St. Barnard had been “ awfully sold” and that his 
resignation of all his public positions would be absolutely necessary. 

It was only too true that Clytie had broken down. She had fled. 
On the Sunday she had gone down to Grassnook to sleep with her 
children, Lord St. Barnard finding it absolutely necessary to stay in 
town. Her ladyship was to return on Monday morning. She did 
not do so. She had fled. His lordship had received from her the 
following hurried note, blurred with tears :— 


** My brain is on fire. I should die under another day’s torture. 
I cannot bear it: not yet at all events, never again perhaps. Stop 
that dreadful trial. Stop i#. Ido not know what to say to you. I 
am weak and ill; but innocent. . How can even the purest innocence 
stand against a league such as that which defames your poor unhappy 
wife? The time is not yet, but it will come, when the clouds will 
clear and the true sun will shine out. Do not follow me. Wait and 
watch, and find that woman who was with me at Piccadilly. Heaven 
will surely help you. This is the third letter I have tried to write to 
you. Forgive me, dearest ; forgive me. I do not know why I take 
this rash step. There was not breathing room for me in London, 
not in England, unless I had gone to Dunelm, dear Dunelm. Oh! 
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my lord, my own good generous husband, do with me what you will. 
I shall find my mother’s grave, it will give me strength. Kiss our 
dear little ones for me—kiss them, and think of their maligned and 
unhappy mother.” 





BOOK III. 
CHAPTER I. 


AFTERWARDS. 


Tue habit of living almost alone had made Kalmat a great 
observer. Men educated in large cities are not necessarily the best 
judges of character ; they do not always weigh motives with the 
nicest accuracy; they are impulsive in their judgments, quick to 
conceive an opinion, often hasty in acting upon it. The Dervish 
who had lived long and alone found ample scope for the exercise of 
his observant faculties even in a desert. The story of the lost camel 
and this Eastern philosopher’s clue to the animal is perhaps one of the 
best illustrations extant of the logic of observation. 

Kalmat’s faculties had been sharpened not only by living alone in 
a new world, but from often holding his life in his own hand among 
hostile tribes of Indians. What we call instinct had become second 
nature with him; it was the outcome of observation, the fruit of a 
logical mind trained in the school of solitude, danger, and adventure. 
He was the first to see that Clytie was gradually but surely breaking 
down under the fiendish cross-examination of Cuffing. Something 
told him that it was his duty to watch her closely, to constitute him- 
self her body-guard, to keep her continually in view, to be near her, 
prepared to be of service on the shortest notice. 

On the Sunday of the adjournment he thought he had discovered 
a clue to the woman who had been Clytie’s nurse and attendant at 
the Piccadilly Chambers on that night when Ransford had planned 
her downfall ; but instinct led him in the direction of Westminster, 
to reconnoitre the house which held the poor lady who had been 
literally broken on the wheel of legal licence. 

It was a warm summer afternoon. London looked far lonelier to. 
Kalmat than a Californian waste. It was good for him that his mind 
was thoroughly occupied. 

He had walked only twice up and down the pavement opposite 
the Westminster Palace Hotel, when Lord St. Barnard’s carriage drew 
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up at the main entrance. Clytie came out, escorted by her noble 
husband, who put her into the carriage and took leave of her with 
much affection and with some evident anxiety. 

“ You are sure you feel better?” said his lordship, before the foot- 
man closed the door. 

Kalmat could not hear the lady’s reply. 

“ And you will come up by the first train on Monday morning?” 

His lordship was standing by the open door of the carriage. He 
spoke with a marked expression of solicitude. 

“T do not like you to go alone ; but it is necessary I should see 
Holland and the others. Yes; kiss the children—God bless you.” 

The next moment the horses were clattering over the granite stones, 
which rang under their iron hoofs ; and Kalmat had quietly slipped 
into a hansom to follow the carriage, which presently pulled up at 
the Paddington railway station, where the lady alighted. Kalmat 
concluded that the footman would obtain a ticket for her ladyship 
and that she would wait the arrival of the train in the ladies’ room. 
But she carried a season ticket, and the servant followed her to the 
platform. Kalmat kept as near them as he could without attracting 
attention. He was still dressed in warm costume, despite the summer 
weather—a dark brown velvet coat and grey trousers, his iron-grey 
hair and beard still partly disguising his bronzed features. 

“You may go, Thomas,” said her ladyship addressing the servant. 

“Shall I not see your ladyship into the train?” he asked respect- 
fully, disobeying the command. 

“‘No, thank you, his lordship may want the carriage ; I shall get 
on very well. You may go.” 

The servant was loth to leave his mistress without going through all 
the usual formalities of the occasion ; but at a significant glance indi- 
cating her wishes imperatively, the servant joined his companion on 
the box in the station yard, and left his mistress in far safer and 
better hands. 

No sooner was Clytie alone than she looked round anxiously as if 
she expected some one. For a moment the action surprised Kalmat. 

“Inspector,” she said, addressing an official, who seemed to 
anticipate her desire to speak to him. He was a polite, white-haired 
man. 

“I beg your pardon,” she said, “I want to ask you several 
questions.” 

“ Certainly, madam,” said the inspector, pocketing a half-sovereign, 
which did not seem to astonish him—no doubt he thought it was 
sixpence. 
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“The next train to Cookham leaves in ten minutes ?” 

“Yes, madam.” 

“Ts there a train returning at about four ?” 

“Yes, my lady,” said the inspector, recognising her now, from 
having seen her ladyship travelling to and from Cookham with an 
annual pass. 

Her ladyship did not like the recognition. It seemed to flurry 
and trouble her. For a moment Kalmat thought she would ask no 
more questions, but she did. 

“* Now tell me, please, if that train arrives punctually.” 

“Yes, your ladyship,” said the official, touching his hat. 

This special attention and recognition evidently closed her lady- 
ship’s inquiries prematurely. 

“Ts that the train ?” 

“ Yes, my lady,” said the official, leading the way to the coaches, 
as they still call them upon the Great Western Railway. 

Lady St. Barnard entered a carriage ; Kalmat went to the booking 
office and took a return ticket for Cookham ; and presently the 
train was gliding away through pleasant meadows and by the banks 
of the calm, gentle Thames. 

At Maidenhead they had to change trains, the half-dozen carriages 
belonging to the local line being already in waiting for them. Kalmat 
noticed that Lady St. Barnard had a time-table in her hand. She had 
hitherto carried it in her pocket. Kalmat watched her curiously, and 
felt alarmed at her manner. She looked suspiciously about her, and 
now and then with an uncertain manner in her gait. What was she 
about to do? Did she really know herself? She was going to 
Grassnook at all events; that was one comfort, he thought, and he 
was glad to see her seated at last in the local train. 

In a few minutes the train had reached its destination. Waiting for 
it was an open carriage with two children and a round-faced, happy- 
looking woman in attendance. The children stood up to catch the 
first glimpse of their mamma, and Kalmat saw with what a wild, 
feverish look Clytie regarded them as she took her seat in their 
midst and presently disappeared in a cloud of dust down the leafy 
lane that leads to the quiet little village beloved of boating men and 
anglers. 

Kalmat wandered behind the cloud, which presently cleared away, 
and left him in the village, with its common and bridged rivulet ; its 
long, straggling, nubbly street; its one-story post-office; its farm- 
yard opening on the street ; its half-dozen Cockneys smoking on the 
door-step of the King’s Arms ; its unpretentious chapel at the corner,. 
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with earnest voice in earnest prayer coming in confused murmurs 
through the windows ; its fine old church tower beyond, standing 
out darkly and grandly against the blue sky, and glassing itself deep 
down in the Thames, which murmurs gently by the churchyard, 
where the tall grass seems in reply to whisper something sad and 
low. Kalmat walked through the churchyard and listened to the 
closing hymn, and watched the happy worshippers as they came 
trooping out with prayer-books in their hands ; watched them start 
on their Sunday morning’s walk prior to the early dinner, and 
thought of the long past days in Dunelm. The younger portion of 
the congregation mostly chose the meadows for their walk, and 
passed Kalmat, who stood by the stile near the river. He singled 
out one fair girl who walked with an old man, the clergyman of the 
parish—singled her out as if to help his memory back to those 
summer days of yore. The maiden and her grandfather passed over 
the bridge and through the mowing grass, and disappeared in the 
wood beyond, the wood that looked down upon another wood in the 
deep waters that were flowing onwards to Grassnook. 

Then the poet’s eyes came back to the river with its gay boats, its 
steam launches, its lazy little yachts, its shooting outriggers, its 
shallops with awnings to shelter happy lovers. There were some 
boats for hire close by. He stepped into one and pulled it out into 
the stream. A pair of swans looked gravely at him out of their bead- 
like eyes as if they wondered what a sober grey-beard, without a 
vestige of boating costume, wanted upon the river sacred to jerseys 
and ducks, to nautical hats and pretty fluttering ribbons. A gentle 
breeze tempered the heat of the sun. The scent of the mowing 
grass was fresh; but for the level beauty of the scene, the soft 
delicate colours, the cultivated luxuriance of the banks, Kalmat could 
indeed have fancied himself back again in the city of his youth. 
Presently he found himself in a lock with a little crowd of craft. 
The lock-keeper made pleasant remarks about the weather; two of 
his chubby children looked down upon the voyagers, while the wife 
handed to each captain the ticket receipt for the toll. It wasa 
pretty scene, especially when the huge gates opened at last and let 
out the pent up stream of boats, Kalmat shooting out in their midst 
like some strange wayfarer who had got accidentally mixed up with 
pleasure-seekers. He took his boat upon the other side of the river, 
down among a grey clump of rushes, and there he moored it and 
lighted his pipe. When he felt that he was quite unobserved he 
stood up and looked towards Grassnook. He could see two grown 
people and two children upon the lawn. One was Lady St. 
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Barnard, he felt sure ; the other, no doubt, Mrs. Breeze, who received 
her ladyship with the children at the station. They were walking 
about ; sometimes the lady with one child, sometimes with the other. 
Presently the lady stopped and took the two children into her arms, 
and then left them with their attendant, who, taking each by the 
hand, walked towards the river as if she were obeying instructions, 
taking the little ones for a walk. This was Kalmat’s interpretation. 
Clytie had taken leave of them. She was gone to prepare for her 
flight. 

Kalmat’s heart beat with a strange excitement. He pulled his 
boat out of the rushes and rowed it steadily up stream, past the 
quiet lawn of Grassnook. The Barnard children were already in 
the meadows, one of them chasing a butterfly. He slipped into the 
lock once more. He did not notice his fellow voyagers now; the 
picturesque group at the lock-gate attracted his attention no longer. 
As soon as the gates creaked on their ponderous hinges he pushed 
out and gave way witha will. The boat groaned with his long, rough, 
vigorous stroke, and he presently bounded on shore at the boat- 
house. A clock struck. He looked at his watch. It wanted half an 
hour to the time of the train’s departure. He passed through the 
churchyard and up the quiet street, took some refreshment at the 
village inn, and went to the railway station. 

The repose of the place jarred upon him. The villagers were 
lounging about in the sun. A railway porter was lying asleep on a 
bench at the station. The train was due in a quarter of an hour. 
It seemed very remote that short quarter of an hour. The bustle 
and excitement of the time were represented by a sleeping porter. 
Kalmat paced up and down the little platform, looked in at the 
station-master’s window, where a woman was quietly rocking an 
infant on her knee and humming an Old World hymn. Five 
minutes more brought the chief of the little station from some 
mysterious corner; the ticket office was thrown open; the porter 
woke up ; four passengers arrived; the signal telegraphic bell rang ; 
two more passengers arrived ; the*child cried in the station-master’s 
parlour; three fishermen smoking and talking of their various 
fortunes on the river came noisily into the office ; it was five minutes 
to the time for the London train. Kalmat looked curiously around 
him and saw at the further end of the platform the last arrival—a 
lady in a dark travelling dress, with a lace-fall half over her face. 
Kalmat felt inexpressibly sad at sight of her. He turned his head 
away and waited. 

The train was punctual. The lady entered without speaking to 
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any one. There was no changing at Maidenhead—the train plodded 
on to Paddington, picking up happy people by the way—men, 
women, and children who had spent Sunday in the country and were 
carrying home tokens of their holiday in the shape of flowers and fish. 
They crowded the carriages laughing and chattering, the children 
tired with too much joy. Other children in the fields cheered them 
as the train passed, until London, black and frowning, received the 
holiday makers back to the realities of existence. 

At Paddington Clytie called a cab. Kalmat longed to open the 
door for her and pay her at least the homage of a gentlemanly 
and courteous nature ; but he had a more important part to play. 
He followed her in a hansom; and in an hour afterwards the 
Folkestone train was panting through the Kentish hop-fields, carrying 
with it the victim of the legal rack and thumb-screw, who looked now 
and then out upon the seemingly moving landscape with eyes that 
were dull and vacant with head-ache and heart-ache. 


CHAPTER II. 
SECRET FOR SECRET. 


A SUMMER moon shone brightly upon Folkestone, making a long 
track over the sea. 

The steamer was lying quietly at the pier. Porters were lazily re- 
moving the luggage from‘the tidal train. A couple of yachts and some 
miscellaneous craft rose and fell gently upon the water. There was 
an unwonted air of quietude in the scene. The usual bustle of the 
place was gone. Nobody,was ina hurry. The train was before its 
time, and the passengers were very few. The moon seemed to have 
a benign influence, even upon the captain. 

Lady St. Barnard was the first on board. She wrapped a light 
Indian shawl about her shoulders, and took a seat upon deck. 
Kalmat had ascertained that she had no luggage. He went forward 
and looked wistfully across the sea, wondering what would be the 
end of this strange journey. It was clear enough to his mind that 
Clytie was not quite responsible for her actions. Her troubles had 
for the time being overturned her senses. She was under’ the first 
influences of brain fever. He revolved in his ‘mind all the circum- 
stances of her position and her wants; he settled with himself all 
that he would do at Boulogne. If he had only dared to speak to 
her! All in good time, that privilege would come. What would 
Lord St. Barnard think of her absence? How would he interpret 
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it? Would he think her guilty? Had she left any message, any 
letter for him? Kalmat asked himself a thousand questions and 
answered them variously ; but he was always certain about his own 
course of action. 

The boat was moving. They were out at sea. The moonlight 
was flashing on the windows of the town they had left behind. 
Kalmat paced the deck. The dark figure of the stricken woman was 
still motionless at the stern of the vessel. Kalmat took a seat near 
her. The sea was perfectly calm. There was only enough wind to 
whisper the secrets of the ocean. The deep waters rose and fell 
gently, as if.only for the purpose of rocking the moonbeams that lay 
in pale splendour upon the bosom of the sea. She sat there, the 
persecuted victim whom Kalmat had loved in the long past days of 
his blighted youth ; she sat there quiet and still, looking before her, 
while her heart was at Grassnook with her little ones. It seemed like 
a dream to Kalmat, a dream of the Western land, the more so with 
soft breezes on his cheek, and a bright, full moon, such as he had 
not seen since he left the golden regions of the Indian. 

The white and many-windowed houses of Boulogne soon rose up 
against the cloudiess sky. The two arms of the harbour seemed to 
be stretched out to receive the vessel that glided into them without 
straining a rope. 

When the passengers were making their way on shore, Kalmat 
placed himself by Clytie’s side. The moment she landed she spoke 
to a commissionaire, requested him to procure her a cabriolet, and 
take her to the Hotel des Bains. Kalmat was glad to hear the 
direction. This was the same hotel at which he had stayed during 
his investigation into the death of Frank Barnard’s wife and the 
birth of the woman who in her great affliction had longed to be near 
her mother’s grave. 

Kalmat followed his charge to the hotel, and, when she was safely 
lodged, he sought the proprietor of the house, with whom he was 
upon good terms, and told him there had just arrived a lady of 
distinction who he hoped would receive every possible attention. 
He feared she was ill. Indeed, he believed she had already seriously 
developed the first symptoms of brain fever. She had recently 
undergone a great affliction. 

While he was speaking a servant informed monsieur the manager 
that a lady who had ordered a suite of rooms wished to speak with 
him. The manager went straightway, saying he would return 
presently. Kalmat followed him into the courtyard, which he had to 
cross to reach the wing of the building in which the lady was lodged. 

VoL. XII., N.S. 1874. R 
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It was a pleasant, old-fashioned courtyard, with trees in boxes, and 
seats. Kalmat lighted a cigar and smoked until the manager 
returned and beckoned him into his little room. 

“ Since you have given me your confidence about this lady,” said 
the manager, “I am sure I can trust you to keep her secret, which I 
will share with you.” 

“You are very good ; you shall have no reason to regret that you 
trusted me,” said Kalmat. 

“TI believe you are a Mason?” said the manager, looking Kalmat 
full in the face. 

Kalmat made a suitable reply ; the manager responded with a 
sign, and took from his brother of the mysterious order a pledge, 
which being solemnly registered, the manager gave himself up to the 
situation. : 

“ The lady who sent for me,” he said, “is the wife of Lord St. 
Barnard. That is the lady you mean?” 

“ Yes,” said Kalmat. 

“She was here with her husband last year; the most charming 
people who have ever honoured this house with their patronage.” 

“Yes? 1 am glad to hear you say so. Did they appear to be 
happy ?” 

“Very ; I never saw a more devoted couple. When they were not 
playing with their two children they were chatting and talking toge- 
ther, or my lord was sitting by the piano while her ladyship was 
singing.” 

‘Yes, yes,” said Kalmat ; for in spite of himself he felt a pang of 
jealousy at the enjoyment of a happiness which he had himself once 
dreamed might be his own. 

“T thought you wished to know all about them,” said the 
manager. 

“ Forgive me, I do ; but you shall tell me of the past some other 
time—the present is full of seriousness.” 

‘* As you please,” said the manager. “ Her ladyship has just told me 
frankly that she wishes to remain incognita for a time. She gave me 
no reason, but asked me if 1 had seen the newspapers. I said yes, 
but did not believe a word that scoundrel had said. She raised her 
hand as if she did not wish me to talk about it ; but said: “Then 
you will understand, I come here for rest ; I was too ill to remain in 
London. I have left my husband to conclude matters there. I do 
not wish any one here to know who I am; I do,not desire for the 
present even that my husband should know where I am. I fear I 
am very ill. Send a doctor to see me in the morning ; I trust you with 
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my confidence, and I rely upon your honour in maintaining my 
secret until I shali explain to you or instruct you further.” 

“ Poor dear lady,” said Kalmat. 

“T told her ladyship,” continued the manager, “that I was greatly 
honoured by her confidence.” 

*‘ And you are,” interpolated Kalmat. 

“T asked her what I should order for her, begged her to command 
me and my house as if house and servants were her own—not to think 
that anything she could ask would be a trouble to us.” ; 

“ You are a good fellow,” said Kalmat. 

“TI then took my leave, sent my housekeeper to her with the 
fullest instructions.” 

“Good. Did she say anything about luggage ?” 

- “Yes, I had forgotten,” said the manager. “I remarked to her 
ladyship that no luggage had arrived for her. She replied that she 
had brought none ; she would purchase whatever she might require 
in Boulogne.” 

“Tell your housekeeper to regard her as if she were an invalid, 
and anticipate her wants.” 

“T will,” said the manager. 

“Her suite of apartments,” said Kalmat, “ overlook the court- 
yard on the left ?” 

“They do.” 

“ Will you point them out to me, that I may be sure.” 

The manager led the way into the court-yard; pointed to four 
lighted windows en suite. ‘Then returning to the room they had just 
left, which opened upon the yard, the manager said : 

“And now, my dear sir, as this iady is under my care, and 
seeing that I have trusted you implicitly, I think I am entitled to 
ask why you take such a deep interest in her ; what you know of her 
movements.” 

“You are right,” said Kalmat. “ You are acquainted to some extent 
with the business which brought me here a few days ago.” 

“ The priest required my services slightly in connection with the 
verification of a document,” said the manager. 

“Yes ; and you know that we were searching the registers for a 
marriage and a death?” 

“I heard you say so.” 

“The marriage and the death,” said Kalmat, “were the marriage 
of this lady’s mother and her death at Boulogne ; the birth was that 
of this very lady, who at this moment needs all our watchfulness and 


care.” 
R 2 
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“Yes ?” said the manager, doubtfully ; “ is that all ?” 

“T knew her when she was a girl at Dunelm ; I take the deepest 
interest in her welfare; I knew the poor old man her grandfather, 
the organist who is mentioned in the trial. I am at this moment 
engaged in procuring important evidence in her favour. I am her 
friend. There is nothing in the world I would not do for her, even 
unto death.” 

“ Then you must be” said the manager, starting to his feet. 

“No. 20,” said Kalmat solemnly, “that was my number when I 
stayed here before. Donotinterrupt me. At present it is necessary 
that I should work in the dark. I have never spoken to her husband ; 
but I respect and honour him. Iam rich, as my friend Father Le- 
mare can testify. Ihave no occupation in the world but that which 
this unhappy case gives me. I would not say this to any other man. 
I am frank and open with you because I feel that I can and must 
trust you.” 

The manager looked thoughtfully at the ceiling for a moment, 

“Tknew you were not a professional detective,” he said. “I 
feel that you are a true gentleman; your number, you say, is 
20 ; now there is another number you must remember as well.” 

“ What is that ?” 

“The number of your lodge.” 

“No; we had no number. I was made a Freemason in a mining- 
hut on the banks of a Californian river, in a mining village, where 
the brethren had seen neither wife, sister, maid nor mother for six 
months ; where the outer guard was no symbolic figure or person, but 
had for cowans the wild Indians of the adjacent prairie,” said Kalmat. 

“ You are a strange brother,” said the manager, “ but I am bound 
to take the sign you now give me ; and further than that, my judg- 
ment tells me that you will not deceive me. There is my hard 
again.” 

The two men shook hands; Kalmat filled his meerschaum, the 
manager lighted a cigar, rang the bell, and ordered a bottle of claret. 
When the servant had left the room, the manager said, 

“ Well, sir, and what is your course of action ?” 

“To place the lady, through you, in the hands of the best 
physician in the town ; to ensure her every comfort ; to ask you to 
act thoroughly upon your word to her, and give her the undivided 
services of your housekeeper ; to beg of you to see that her every 
want is anticipated; and having done this, I intend to return to 
London and explain all that has transpired to her husband.” 

“ Do you not think that would be a breach of trust ?” 

“T do not.” 
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“ But she made me promise not to give any information to any one 
concerning her.” 

“Neither do you. I am not pledged, and I know her secret. I 
know what is best for her to have known. The truth is she is not in 
her proper senses. She has been persecuted and tried beyond the 
endurance of man or woman. The last thing she would dream of 
doing is to cause her husband pain ; and when she recovers you will 
see that she will endorse in every particular all I shall do.” 

“You know best,” said the manager. “I can promise and ensure 
her safety and comfort so far as the medical skill and the resources 
of Boulogne will permit. When do you propose to go across?” 

“ By the first boat,” said Kalmat, consulting his watch. 

“ At eight o’clock,” said the landlord. “It is now after two; you 
will want some sleep.” 

“That means you would like to go to bed,” said Kalmat. “ Well, 
good night. See that your housekeeper or some good servant sits up 
in the room next to that in which Lady St. Barnard sleeps in case 
she should require her. And let her ladyship know of the arrange- 
ment.” 

“T will,” said the manager ; and the two parted for the night. 


CHAPTER III. 
“ts IT DARKEST BEFORE THE DAWN?” 


Lorp St. BARNARD had hardly returned to the Westminster Palace 
Hotel, to consult, not with Mr. Holland nor with his solicitors, but 
with himself upon the situation which had arisen, when he received 
the following note :— 


“Would your lordship have any objection to see me for five 
minutes ? “S. CuFFING.” 


“ Show the gentleman up,” said Lord St. Barnard, “and see that 
we are not disturbed.” 

Cuffing entered the room gradually. He appeared by inches, and 
every inch of him was on the gui vive. When he was fairly inside 
the room he looked sharply round it and then glanced warily at Lord 
St. Barnard. 

“Do not be afraid,” said his lordship, standing erect upon the 
hearth-rug, with a firm but troubled expression of face ; ‘there is no 
occasion for alarm.” 

“T am not afraid,” said Cuffing, bowing awkwardly to his lordship 
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and still looking around suspiciously, “but I fear my presence 
is not very agreeable to you.” 

‘* Tt is not, sir,” said Lord St. Barnard, without moving. “ I do not 
like you, certainly, if that is what you mean ; but I suppose you have 
only carried out your instructions and that you are here upon business 
of some importance.” 

“ Thank you, my lord, thank you,” said Cuffing, closing the door 
and advancing further into the room. «“I have been within my in- 
structions, and I come here on business of far more interest to your 
lordship than to myself.” 

“‘ Indeed,” said his lordship laconically. 

“Yes,” said Cuffing, “I assure your lordship I have many times 
felt deeply grieved for Lady St. Barnard, and I accuse myself greatly 
for ever having taken the case up; but if I had not some one else 
would, and some one who might have acted upon his instructions 
more strictly than I have done.” 

“ Perhaps,” said Lord St. Barnard. “It is a very sad and unfor- 
tunate affair.” 

“ Indeed it is,” said Cuffing, laying down his hat and stick, and 
advancing three steps further towards his lordship. “In the whole 
of my professional career I have not had so painful a duty to perform.” 

* Did you come here to offer me this explanation ?” 

“No, not exactly,” replied Cuffing quickly, and again cautiously 
surveying the room; “I came here partly out of sympathy for your 
lordship and with the intention of asking if there is anything I can do 
to lighten the load which presses so heavily upon yourself and wife.” 

“I do not understand you,” said Lord St. Barnard. “ Pray be 
seated and speak further.” 

“I can stand,” said Cuffing. “ Are we quite alone here? Will any- 
thing I say be overheard? Is Mr. White in the neighbourhood? I 
know what a special faculty Mr. White has of overhearing.” 

“We are quite alone,” said his lordship, “quite; if you come 
nearer you need not speak above a whisper, if you think well.” 

“ Good,” said Cuffing, advancing firmly. “ What I am going to say 
to your lordship is of course without prejudice and must be regarded 
as confidential between man and man—I ought to say between my- 
self and your lordship.” 

“Without prejudice,” said his lordship, “that I concede ; but I 
cannot promise to accept a secret from you.” 

“ Then it is no good my staying,” said Cuffing, taking up his hat. 

“You know best,” said his lordship, looking down curiously upon 
the little wily, serpent-like advocate. 
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“T do,” said Cuffing. “Good day, my lord.” 

He had reached the door before Lord St. Barnard called him back. 

“If it was worth your while to come here,” he said, “it is worth 
your while to carry out your mission.” 

“T would like to do so,” said Cuffing, returning, and again placing 
his hat and cane upon a chair as if he were glad he had been 
recalled. 

“ Let me say then, while I cannot give you a pledge of confidence 
until I know the kind of communication which you are about to 
make to me, I give you my word that I will receive what you have 
to say in a fair and considerate spirit.” 

“In the spirit in which it is offered ?” said Cuffing, taking a pinch 
of snuff in a thoughtful way. The snuff-box and a pair of eye-glasses 
helped him now and then to gain time, though he rarely used either. 
He was generally a match for all occasions ; but J.ord St. Barnard’s 
coolness bothered him. 

“Well, perhaps I may go as far as that,” said his lordship. 

**T will trust you,” said Cuffing suddenly, “I will trust you.” 

Lord St. Barnard sat down, thus bringing himself somewhat on a 
level as regards height with his visitor. 

“Tt is reported,” said Cufling, “that Lady St. Barnard has left the 
country.” 

“ Oh, it is reported, is it? Well?” 

‘* Well,” said Cuffing, pointing his finger at Lord St. Barnard as if 
his lordship were a witness under cross-examination, “now supposing 
this should be the case, it is pretty clear that on our reappearance at 
Bow Street next week, this prosecution is not only at an end, but it 
finishes most disastrously for Lady St. Barnard.” 

“Well?” 

“Now my client has, during the last four-and-twenty hours, been 
greatly afflicted with remorse, and I am satisfied that if his own 
liberty had not been in danger, he would have made an effort to 
release Lady St. Barnard from the awful position in which she was 
placed.” 

“Ves?” 

“Tam sure of it, quite sure,” said Cuffing, a little embarrassed 
under the calm scrutiny of the injured husband. “ You see, Rans- 
ford is naturally a coward, and he was afraid of being transported. 
It was a mistake to press so heavily upon him—Mr. Holland is not 
judicious ; he knows nothing of criminal practice. Now Ransford, in 
the first instance, had been a good deal harassed and worried and 
annoyed at the treatment he had received.” 
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“The treatment he had received!” said Lord St. Barnard, con- 
temptuously. “The scoundrel! he ought to have been flogged at a 
cart’s tail.” 

‘That may be,” said Cuffing, relieved by this outburst of feeling, 
in which he saw far more encouragement to his hopes than in the 
calm, calculating reception which his remarks had met with up to that 
time. ‘He may be a scoundrel—probably he is; but that is neither 
here nor there at this particular moment of time. I am neither here 
to support Ransford, nor to condemn him. I am not here, in short, 
to do anything which may affect him in that respect. It is clear, 
my lord, that in his early days he held a respectable position in life, 
and so far as education is concerned and money, was entitled to 
every courtesy and consideration ”—— 

“TI do not know,” said his lordship impatiently. 

“Pardon me, your lordship,” said Cuffing, flinging open his shabby 
frock coat with a forensic air, “ pardon me, I only say what is well 
known. He came to grief. He fell from his high estate. It is only 
a brave man who can fall gracefully. Ransford is not a brave man. 
He ascribed his financial ruin to Lady St. Barnard. Pardon me, it is 
best to let me continue. She certainly was afterwards endowed with 
the very property he would have come into but fur his father’s mis- 
fortunes. Poetic justice, Mr. Holland would say. I think not ; but 
in any case Ransford had something like a reasonable grievance, and 
it rankled in his mind.” 

“ Well, well,” said Lord St. Barnard. “Sir, you must excuse me, I 
cannot listen to this kind of talk; 1 have heard enough of it else- 
where ; I do not desire to transfer Bow Street to my private room. 
If this is what you have sought an interview with me for the sooner 
we close it the better.” 

Lord St. Barnard rose impatiently and looked angrily at his visitor. 

“If that is your decision,” said Cuffing, “I am very sorry; but I 
came to say something of real importance ; only I thought I would 
lead up to it. There are communications, sir, which cannot be 
blurted out, which must be led up to, and such a communication I come 
here to make to a noble lord whose wife is in great trouble. No 
matter, I beg his lordship’s pardon and take my leave.” 

Cuffing took up his hat and stick. 

“ You provoke me almost beyond endurance,” said Lord St. 
Barnard, biting his lips. “ 1 have every desire to hear you. Be frank 
and open and say what you came to say ; surely you have made a 
sufficiently lengthy introduction to your most important announce- 
ment.” 
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“TI simply say this,” said Mr. Cuffing, laying down his hat and 
placing his stick in a corner near the mantelpiece, and then, once 
more taking snuff, “I simply say that if it is true Lady St. Barnard 
has gone away, your lordship will be convinced that you cannot 
substantiate the charge you have made against my client, Mr. Philip 
Ransford. Under these circumstances he will go free. Now, sup- 
* posing something could be done by my client to restore Lady St. 
Barnard to her social position, that, I take it, would be a matter of 
great satisfaction to your lordship.” 

Cuffing adjusted his neckcloth and looked at his lordship askance— 
looked at him out of the corners of his ferret-like eyes. 

“ If your client,” said Lord St. Barnard, “ would unsay all he has 
said and confess to the conspiracy against my wife, that, I grant you, 
would be a noble action, would entitle him to my lasting gratitude in 
spite of my present misery.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Cuffing, smiling and nodding with a freedom 
which he had not before assumed, “but you go too fast; your 
imagination is excited. ‘Tut, tut, we must proceed by easier stages.” 

Lord St. Barnard’s feelings were now thoroughly roused, and the 
police-court advocate felt that he had him in his grasp. 

“ Nevertheless,” continued Cuffing, “‘ what you say may possibly 
afford a basis of negotiation. Now, by way of testing this, would 
you, for example, object to an interview with Mr. Philip Ransford ?” 

His lordship did not answer for a moment; his face flushed with 
anger; he rose and paced the room. Then, turning suddenly upon 
Cuffing, he said : 

“If he were a gentleman, and we lived in the good old days, 
nothing would have satisfied me so well as to have run the coward 
through.” 

“Ah, now we are romancing,” said Cuffing. “I would not have 
given your lordship credit for such a purposeless outburst.” 

“You are right ; it is absurd. But I do not think it is possible I 
could meet this man without forgetting my position and his.” 

“T am sorry for that,” said Cuffing, “ because I think he has some 
proposition to offer to your lordship. He is very poor, he is very 
unwell, greatly depressed, is suffering from remorse ; and while I have 
no authority to say so, I think a matter of a few thousand pounds, 
ensuring him a comfortable if not a happy exile, would work wonders 
in the present position of the case. Now, my lord, I have no right to 
say as much as this, but I sympathise with you and your lady, and if 
something could be done to restore her and yourself to the position 
from which you will surely fall completely next week, when the period 
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of adjournment is up, I confess it would be a matter of great per- 
sonal gratification to me. You will no doubt have observed that it is 
stated in the first edition of the evening papers that your lordship is 
about to resign all your noble and distinguished appointments in the 
Royal Household, and that there is every reason to believe the prose- 
cution of Mr. Philip Ransford is at an end.” 

“T have not seen the evening papers,” said his lordship; “ but if - 
the report you speak of concerning my wife is true, there may be 
equal truth in such foreshadowing of events. I admit nothing. I only 
tell you that for myself I have now no feeling one way or the other. It 
is not necessary, however, that I should explain my feelings to you. 
Am I right in believing that on the payment of a certain sum of 
money to Ransford he will withdraw all the charges he has made 
against Lady St. Barnard, will confess that they are utterly untrue, 
that he has made them of malice aforethought, with some insane idea 
of revenge ; that he will own to his entire crime, write down the 
shameful confession, and sign it in the presence of witnesses, on 
condition that I forego the prosecution at Bow Street, and allow him 
to escape to some foreign country ?” 

Lord St. Barnard put his questions one after the other rapidly and 
with intense earnestness. 

“ Ah, now your lordship’s imagination is running away with you 
again. You are at liberty to interpret what I have said in your own 
way, but you must not expect me to endorse all you think and fancy. 
If, however, you could sufficiently control yourself to meet Mr. 
Philip Ransford I think matters might turn out very much as your 
lordship would desire. There! I have overdone my mission. What 
I have said is understood to be without prejudice, and I have been 
tempted thus far on your pledged honour as a gentleman and a lord 
to regard what I have said in the proper spirit.” 

“TI accept the position,” said his lordship, “fully and frankly ; I 
will see your client.” 

“When?” 

“The sooner the better.” 

“T am with you in that,” said Cuffing. 

“Tt would not be well to bring him here.” 

“No, perhaps not.” 

“T will see him at your office if that is agreeable.” 

“ Most agreeable,” said Cuffing, taking up his hat. 

“ Favour me with your address,” said his lordship. 

“Carey Street, Holborn,” said Cuffing, fetching his stick. “No. 14; 
you cannot mistake it.” 
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Lord St. Barnard wrote down the address in his pocket-book. 

“ The hour?” asked his lordship. 

“Eight o’clock to-night,” said Cuffing, “if convenient to Lord 
St. Barnard.” 

“*T wiil be there,” said his lordship. 

“Good,” said Cuffing, bowing and leaving the room without another 
word. 

“Shall I go alone?” said his lordship, closing the door upon 
Cuffing and striding slowly across the room. “Is it some new 
villany, or the first streak of daylight?” 

He rang the bell. 

“ Any telegram ?” he asked. 

“No, my lord,” said the servant. 

“Go to Mr. White’s office and ask if they have anything for me.” 

The servant bowed and retired. 

“No news of her yet,” said his lordship. “Is it darkest before the 
dawn? Or has the night come at last—the night which has no 
morning ?” 


(To be continued.) 
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Steps, I think, ought to be taken to furnish the public mind with 
some smattering of the Russian tongue, or at least to provide for 
popular use a vocabulary of such Muscovite terms as will be necessary 
for social service when the Duke of Edinburgh brings his bride to 
live among us. When, in the height of the London season last 
summer, the heir apparent to the throne of Russia brought his wife, 
the charming Princess Dagmar, on a visit to the Royal Family of 
Great Britain, the London and country papers chronicled the move- 
ments of the Northern Prince and Princess under the names of the 
Czarevich and the Czarevna, and hence when, a month ago, Mr. 
George Augustus Sala wrote for me that felicitous article of his 
bearing relation to the then forthcoming marriage, and styled his 
paper “The Home of the Czarevna,” I was favoured with several 
queries and communications touching the use of the term. The 
“‘ Czarevna,” most of my correspondents insisted, was the Princess 
Dagmar, sister to our Princess of Wales, and the Duke of Edinburgh 
was going to marry no “Czarevna,” but the “Grand Duchess 
Marie.” Mr. Sala, it was thought, had been caught tripping at 
last. I held my trust, however, in Mr. Sala, and put my corre- 
spondents off with the somewhat rough explanation that “Czarevna” 
was equivalent to “ Princess,” and that the Princess Dagmar was 
not entitled to monopolise the distinction. In rejoinder, how- 
ever, another difficulty was suggested. “If,” urged one of my most 
persistent interlocutors, “the wife of the heir apparent to the throne 
of Russia and the Princess whom the Duke of Edinburgh is to bring 
with him to England are both to be called ‘ The Czarevna,’ we shall 
fall into endless confusion.” This was rather a nice question, and I 
submitted it to my friend Mr. Ralston, of the Sclavonian department 
of the British Museum, author of “‘ Russian Folk Tales,” whose reply 
places the whole subject on the most satisfactory footing. I quote 
his letter :—“‘ ‘Czarevna’ is ‘ Czar’s daughter,’ and all the daughters 
of every Czar are Czarevnas. ‘Cezarevna’ is the wife of the 
Cezarevich. ‘ Cezarevich” is ‘ Czar’s eldest son,’ the heir apparent, 
whereas all other sons of the Czar are Czareviches. It is a nice 
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distinction, which even some Russians are unaware of.” The ¢ after 
the C makes all the difference in each case, and our special reporters, 
last summer, should have called the Princess Dagmar the “Cezarevna ” 
and not the “ Czarevna,” even as they ought to have described her 
husband as the “ Cezarevich” and not the “ Czarevich.” 





I HAVE always felt a strong affection for the United States of 
America, an affection such as one feels for a friend who was his 
contemporary in cradle days and has grown up with him into strong 
and vigorous manhood. When SyLvanus UrRpaN first satin this chair 
the United States was not, and the vast country which is to-day thick 
with populous cities was a primeval forest, having for habitant only 
that “‘noble savage,” to whom the late Charles Dickens—in what 
is, whilst little known to the general reader, perhaps the most 
vigorous paper he ever wrote—objected on the grounds that “he 
is cruel, false, thievish, murderous, addicted more or less to grease, 
entrails, and beastly customs ; a wild animal with the questionable gift 
of boasting, a conceited, tiresome, bloodthirsty, monotonous humbug.” 
People talk about knowing a nation intimately! I knew the United 
States before it was a nation, before even it began to assert its 
rights to nationality by the process of throwing overboard the 
historical tea in Boston harbour; for, half a century earlier, I had had 
a word to say in these columns about General Oglethorpe’s settlement 
in the loyally named State of Georgia, and I have since watched the 
United States through all the vicissitudes of a history which, by the 
way, is yet waiting for the pen that shall trace it on pages that the 
world will not willingly let die. This exordium is necessary because 
I feel constrained to point out a painful phenomenon which is daily 
in progress, and with which we appear to have grown so familiar that 
we pass it by, as Mr. Carlyle sorrowfully declares we pass by “the 
infinite variety of sights, sounds, shapes, and motions which we now 
collectively name ‘universe,’ ‘nature,’ or the like, and so with a 
name dismiss it from us.” It is not easy even to find a name for the 
social phenomenon which is going on before our eyes in the United 
States. If Iam to be the sponsor I must call it, in many syllables, 
as if it were a royal princeling, a General Condition of Official Immo- 
rality. It is impossible at the present epoch, and it has been the 
case during at least the last four years, to take up a New York 
newspaper without finding in it an accusation of dishonesty against 
some prominent public man. It would be bad enough if the matter 
rested here, the condition of public uneasiness indicating simply a 
suspicion of rottenness in the State. But in other columns of the 
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public journals are judicial reports of evidence given in the courts 
in substantiation of charges against other public men—charges 
first made in the newspapers. Turning again to other columns 
and to a separate class of cases the eye is arrested by reports of 
“scenes in court,” and some man who has for years held high 
position in the government of his State, or perhaps of the Republic, 
is condemned to the felon’s cell, whence probably we shall by and 
bye hear of his escaping or attempting to escape, the narrative being 
rounded off with plainly uttered accusations of criminal connivance on 
the part of Chief Constable This or Deputy Governor That. Only 
the other day it was announced that the President had nominated 
the Attorney-General for succession to the high office of Chief Jus- 
tice. Immediately a responsible newspaper brought forward an 
indictment alleging on the part of the Attorney-General a grossly 
dishonest perversion of his office, and the President has been obliged 
to withhold confirmation of the appointment till the Chief Justice 
elect has cleared himself from a charge in which at least primé facie 
evidence has been adduced. This is a single instance, taken at 
random, because it is of the latest date, and may be most briefly told. 
What does the phenomenon mean? Perhaps, America being so 
large, these defalcations on the part of individuals, fearfully long as 
the series may appear to our insular ideas, may have but a scarcely 
perceptible effect on the aggregate morality of the nation, even as 
when Odin brought down his hammer with thunderbolt force on the 
face of the sleeping giant Skrymir that massive individual merely 
rubbed his cheek and said, “ Did a leaf fall?” But I confess that, 
when I picture to myself the storm that would have been raised in 
our teapot of a nation if, when Sir John Coleridge was nominated for 
the Lord Chief Justiceship, the Daz/y News had published a statement 
branding the honourable and learned gentleman with gross dishonesty 
committed in the discharge of his office as Attorney-General, I rather 
rejoice in our comparative littleness. 





TuouGu there is a good deal of evidence against me, I am never 
able wholly to convince myself that the reflecting portion of my 
fellow countrymen are really indifferent, even for a period, to those 
speculative, and as some people call them, metaphysical problems 
which have engaged the highest thought of many of the greatest 
intellects of almost all ages; and so it occurred to me during the past 
month that I would like to present my readers with some authoritative 
summmary and lucid exposition of the present position of the 
question, “ What is Instinct?” The men most competent, however, 
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to give the latest word on the subject—and the latest word to-day 
would be very different indeed’ from that which would have been 
proffered only a few years ago—are, I find, too deeply engaged in 
special scientific and speculative pursuits to come to my aid. I am 
fain, therefore, to let the subject rest for awhile, but in the mean- 
time I will ask those of my readers who take delight in these 
inquiries, but are not in the way of watching the progress of them 
very closely, to turn over in their minds at quiet moments two or 
three of the salient aspects of the problem, and to consider 
especially what relation the views of Mr. Spencer, Mr. Spalding, and 
some others bear to the main doctrines of that “Essay on the 
Human Understanding ” which has been for so long the very founda- 
tion of the psychological creed of most of our philosophers. I am 
not going for one moment to open up this great question here, but 
simply to state the newest theory—that instinct undoubtedly exists as 
a distinct, strong, and widely extended form of animal sensibility, not 
to be for a moment confounded with other mental phenomena; and that 
it is first acquired, very gradually, in the animal struggle for existence, 
and then transmitted as an hereditary influence. The new-fledged 
chicken is struck with intense and overwhelming terror at the cry of 
the hawk, because through countless ages experience has driven it 
into the very life-blood of the genus to which the chicken belongs, 
to be alarmed—not at first definitely knowing why—at the call of 
the bird of prey. Whether the theory be accepted or rejected, it is 
an intensely interesting subject of study, and to the philosopher the 
very pretty question arises as to the difference which would be 
allowed to subsist between this form of half-blind, inherited 
knowledge and the innate ideas the existence or possibility of which 
John Locke so‘ably combated. 





Tue frequent recurrence in late years of the trials of notorious 
criminals in the United States has served a good purpose by placing 
in a strong light what no American will quarrel with me for calling 
the absurdity of the Transatlantic jury system. According to the 
law, no man may serve upon a jury who is not able, when challenged, 
to declare that he has “formed no opinion” upon the case which he 
is about to try, and that he “has no bias” either in favour of the 
prosecution or the defence. The latter requirement, except inasmuch 
as it offers an easy opening for the escape of men undesirous of 
serving on juries, is neither objectionable nor unreasonable. But how 
is it to be expected in a case like that of Tweed, for example, and ina 
country where, not to put too fine a point upon it, the leading journals 
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do not lack decision or persistence in their endeavours to form public 
opinion upon the merits of cases sub judice, that any man of ordinary 
intelligence is to be discovered with his mind in the state of blank- 
ness which the law demands in a juror? The answer to the question 
is to be found in the fact that for a whole day, save one hour, the 
Court of Oyer and Terminer at New York was exclusively engaged 
in the preliminary business of endeavouring to obtain a jury to try 
the chief rascal of the Ring, and that when it rose at nightfall not a 
single juryman had been empanelled. On the following day three 
persons were permitted to pass the challenges for what are technically 
called “principal cause” and “for favour”; but though admitted 
to take their seats in the box, they were not sworn, as there yet 
remained to counsel on either side the privilege of “ peremptorily 
challenging ”—that is, of absolutely objecting to the presence of 
certain jurors, who would thereupon be discharged, the whole process 
being gone over again with the proffered substitutes. Apart from 
the delay which necessarily occurs under a system like this, it is 
obvious that, in the United States, service upon a jury is practically 
a matter of individual convenience. It would require only that a 
man whom the service would not suit should inform his mind 
touching the circumstances of the case he is summoned to try, and 
should arrive at an opinion upon its merits, and the simple state- 
ment that he has done so would relieve him from the duty of entering 
the box. Our own jury system is not, the eligible ratepayer knows, 
absolutely free from grounds of attack. But when indictments are 
framed, and the judge is on the bench, and the jury list is in the 
hands of the clerk of arraigns, we are at least able to make a beginning, 
and it is at that point when the New York Court of Oyer and 
Terminer frequently encounters a very serious difficulty. 








